


‘in the government. His object is to secure to eve 


_—We must inaugurate a system for electing Senato 


_ equitable representation,and gives greater sochetiiant to > the 30 rights of of ° 

























have recently bed "e adi . a the @ durin, 
Among the most bio. of the po a - i 7s ' 
the rights of a minority may be rep nese ented nd 
speech before quoted from, Mr. A hley of Ohio, se 

“The minority must have an equitable nd personal 


where he may reside, in a State, the right to vote, fc 
the United States whom he may prefer to represent Ii 


tatives in Congress and for State Legislatures, w 


the minority. The despotism and injustice of the majority has been: 
felt with fearful force in this nation. He considers it the imperative: 
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duty of the government to see that the rights of minorities ara 
respected and protected. . 

Under our present system of government the minority in half the 
States is often without a vote in the national government.” 

The plan for effecting this object is as follows : 


A BILL TO AMEND THE REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE IN CONGRESS, 


Be it enacted étc., That in elections for Representatives to the Congress of the 
United States, whenever more than one Representative is to be chosen from a State 
each elector of such State duly qualified shall be entitled to a number of votes 













equal to the x | of Representatives to be chosen from the State, and may 
give all such rotes to on eandidate,or may distribute them equally or unequally, 
among the gt aber of candidates ; and the candidate highest in vote upon 
the retarm 







d elected. ‘ew 
af this bill, of whom Mr. alew | it Ohio, is most 
it bis upon two grounds :” first, that it 

i | ae 3 d sooond : that it 


ite its representa- 
bers, but in order 
it F sportionate number of 
which its Federal namie ititle it, each voter is 
, aay votes'as there are Representatives, these he 
. ether. 


Seigenoet 6f the Select Comiptiittec on Reépresen- 
5 following explanation and comments upon this bill, 
0 | ecu re fair and complete representation to every important polit- 
the country ; to strike an effectual blow at corruption in popular 

ni secure mofe 6f harmony and contentment, than now exists among 
tee poole, & nd to improve the edmposition of the popular branch of congress by 
_. the introduction and continuance of men of ability and merit in that 


















necessity for protecting minorities is thus impressed : 
a political majority in a State, organized as a party and casting its votes 
er & majority or plurality rule,secured in ordinary cases the entire representa 
tion from the State, and the minority were wholly exluded from representation.” 
The necessity of protecting minorities from the despotism of the 
‘majority. 
“The disfranchisement suffered through one decade by a political party may be 
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repeated upon it in the next with increased severity ; but if it shall happen to 
have power in the Legislature when the new appointment for the State is to be 
made it will take vengence for its wrongs and in turn indulge in the luxury of 
persecution.” 

The hopeless and helpless condition of minorities. 

“Now the beaten body of the electors choose nothing, unless it be mortificd- 
tion, and are not represented at all; for the theory that they are repesented by the 
successful candidates against whom have they voted, that those candidates when 
installed in office represent them, is plainly false.” 

Value of the bill in checking corruption at the polls. 

The unrestricted or free vote will greatly check corruptionat the polls. It will 
take away the motive to corrupt, and thus strike an effee ' pov at the source 
of a great evil,” 5 , 

“Now, money and patronage usually expended upon 6 secure a 
majority, or plurality. dire pplied to 






















balance of power | 

is secured. The 
creation within it, } : 
when resorted to- k 
both becomes tai 
This evil grows in 
motives of interest - 


The mode of cor ect 


“But why will the cumulat e aptic 
certain effect, it wil sage effectually a aN 
ordinary effort of co’ useless and unavailing. — The et 
not change the result of an lection. It will elect n® candidate 
in the contested states or districts, unless, indeed, it be carried 
ona gigantic scale, beyond any ordinary example of the past, 
ance of the future.” 


Further explanation how the bill will protect the t ig 


minority. | . re 
“Thus, where a party shall have one-third of the popular vote of 


will cumulate its vote upon one-third the number of representatives to k e 
Where parties are nearly equal in strength in a State, the weaker one will 
late its vote upon one-half the number of persons to be chosen, or within’ 
that number. -Where a party has a small majority in a State, and particularly 
where it is increasing in numbers, it will cumulate its vote one or two more than 
one-half the number Of candidates. And finally, in States with large delegations 
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a party with so small a vote as one-fourth or one-fifth the whole number wil] 
cumulate its vote upon the smalf number of one, two, three, or more Representa. 
tives, according to the proportion which its vote shall bear to the total vote of the 
State.” 


The Report quotes with approbation from the English authority 


of Earl Grey, John Stuart Mills, and others. Earl Grey says : 


The first of the reforms ofa conservative tendency which I should suggest, and 
one which I should consider a great improvement under any circumstances but 
quite indispensible if any changes favorable to democratic power are to be admit- 
ed, would be the adoption of what Mr. James Marshall has called the ‘‘cumulative 
vote ;’ that is to say, the principle of giving to every elector as many votes as 
there are members to be elected by the constituency to which he belongs, with 
the right of eith pg all these votes to a single candidate or of dividing them, 
as he may prefet 4 object of adopting the rule would be to secure to minori- 
ties a fair opp a unity to make their opinions and wishes, a in the House of 
+t Mills thus maintains the cfhagy of the principle 


VW 








PS 

he numerical majority is less unjust, and on the whole, 

atte ‘with the very same kind of 

mment is in the hands of 

; a ‘Fival power, which may not be 

agh ever to control the other, but whose opifiion and sentiment area 

ven § ‘social support to all who, either fram conviction or contrariety 
iS opposed to any of the tendencies ofthe ruling authority.” 

























ndant evidences that the ience of a very few 
i £ those who have been call construe the Fed. 
2 and administer the government, that majorities 

. ~ That minorities are entitled to protection from the 
and that the founders and framers of the Federal Constitution we 
wise men in their generation. Those men knew the danger of th 
majority. They believed that the voice of the people was the voi 
of God but that they sometimes took his name in vain. The 
believed with the sister of John Wesley, who when that emin 
divine and reformer uttered the dogma. “The voice of the peop 
is the word of God!” ““ildly replied “yes.” It cried, “crucify 
Him! crucify Him!” 

We look forward with hope then that the “hook will be puti 
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the nose of Leviathan.” That as the minority as represented in 
State communities has been delivered over bound, to the power of 
the majority, that it may be protected by such guards as those who 
feel the wrongs of the minority may throw around it. 


Can we now have any doubt that the doctrine upon which this 

vernment is now based will require that the Senate of the United 
States shall be based upon a numerical ratio, a multiple of the ratio 
of the House of numbers? Can it be permitted that when the very 
small States have themselves resisted and extinguished, the principle 
of State equality, when they have adopted and enounced the 
doctrine of integral equality of the individual, that they can take 
the benefit of both principles? It will not be. } late American 
war was waged on the battle ground of State 
on the side of individual equality. There are 
rollaries of this wat, One of them is, the enactment of 
equality before the law, into every department of the 
Short of this the application of this principle wi 
Census is King, In 1870 it will declare the powey 
of numbers in thé newest section of the ii ed 
of the United States that both the, 
will not have powep to control oven i ad 
bine. The Reign of King Census will then comm 
say it will be unjust, but it will be irresistible. 

Now when that day comes those communities whi 
and prosperous, will be comparatively powerful. “Ti 
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be respected, if for no other reason, than because th 
sented. Represented with votes, money and arms. 
affirmation that the Southern people haye governed 
that they have been well governed by themselves. Does 

ern man deny it? Well then,there is one portion of mankind capa- 
ble of self government. Let us preserve this eapacity. It is alone to 
be done by moral, intellectual and material development. . The insane 


‘expectation that new comers who know nothing about ourselves or 


our ancestral antecedents, are going to pliow us our own construction 
of a government which they claim as ‘their own, is, we presume 


‘exploded. If aman in claim of his nobility, or of his personal 
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services, being on board a crowded ship or car should demand thy 
some one else who had paid for a berth or a seat should vaca aie 
either for him it would appear ridiculous. It is the same thing wifi} incapa 
our political claims. has th 
We have written to show : in the 
ist. That all mankind are not capable of self government, bgif the re 
that some human communities are. That the South is of these lag formis 
communities, and that we should not abdicate our claim to goven presu! 

ourselves. riot. 
2nd. We have shown that Ovid was right when he said 
those who eross the sea change their climate but not ther 
opinion. That having landed in sufficient numbers 
have made the government conform to those opinions. 
their political predecessors have been superseded as the Ir 
quois were superseded in New York by the Dutch, as the Tchoupi- 
 toulas im Louisiaha, by the French, as both Dutch and French, have 
up yy. Americans under the first constitution, and a 
French and the first American construction of 
s been now superseded by ‘the new, and European 
fedo not complain of the inevitable, we endeavor 
t the most good possible. Fate shakes the dice box} her uz 
vern our game accordingly and if king numbers govern, iar his 
quire numbers, we must instruct numbers, we must} perous 
numbers, we must take care of the children of numbers} and it 
ike numbers fit for self government. We have proven by The U 
m€ that under certain conditions which existed in & pov 
.: tates before the war numbers, governed themselves well} mode: 
_ G overned themselves well under universal white suffrage. This i consti 
the best that we can do, and if successful, it will be better, than ang left a 
thing else that canbe done for us. We have a few words left fom peopl 
OTHER THAN REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. ty, a 


Mankind has been subject to all the forms of government. Godj 
himself governed man almost in person, from the burning bush 
He chose a people who lived under authority of his law until they 
incurred the on pleasure of the Almighty, and he dispersed them a8 
incorrigible. They have not yet been gathered again, and ha 
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mand tha 
ld vaeaty fies home nor country. One portion of mankind has thus proved 


hing with incapable of good under the government of God himself. Theocracy 
has then been in that case a failure. Yet the same principles govern 
in the hearts of good men, and renders unnecessary towards them, 
nent, baif the restraints or penalties of the law. Tbe Quakers as non con- 
these lag formists have had no share in the government of England, yet we 
to goven§ presume they have not been often arrested for murder,theft, arson or 

riot. Then came Theocracy by the Priesthood. Men assumed to 
said govern as the vice-gerents of Christ, under a power of attorney 
not their} from God. History is filled with the impious failure of the Levite- 
rs ocracy. Single persons have assumed power by divime authority. 
3. The consecrated ehrism has been poured upon the heads of legitimate 
the Ino} Monarchs and the conjoint sanctities of Divine and human legality 
ar has been cabo in absolute Monarchy. Then thommaen of the 









om of 













leavor eprennindive government, her shame.gind : 
ice ob her under the government of Kings and Priests. ect 
govern, iar history. The Hanse-towns and Holland were art are, fre 
ve must} perous. The Republic of Switzerland has maintained its y 
umber} and influence without a Bishop or a King,in temporal: 
‘oven bg The United States emerged from a Monarchy. They ha re 
in @ power and progress in peace and war unparallele@immenx 
es wellf modern times. We claim that fighting for the aneiel Bi 
This i istruction of the Federal Constitution, the Southern Deo} le ha 
han an: left it a record of courage, virtue, ability and endurance, that no other 
left fol people ever equalled. We claim that theirindusiry, silence, sobrie- 
ty, and strict compliance with the terms of capitulation are more 
God) "emarkable than even their qualities developed during the war. Is 
o bush. it precisely now, that we are to despair for them of the power to 
il they{ Sovern themselves ? And who shall govern them? To what King 
them ag shall they swear fealty ? To what Priesthood shall they kneel for 
d ha absolution ? Their crime must have been that they threw off their 
loyal obedience to the Anointed of the Lord. That they strayed 
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from the fold of Orthodoxy, and have wandered in the wilds of fry 
thought. 

No, we have no alternative between a Representative form of 
government and a Czar. We cling to the first. The great reason 
why we preach continually material developmeut in the South,is that 
we estimate self government under a Representative form of weal 
ment as the only one under which the descendants of Southen 
Republicans of 1789, can live. We are not blind to the danger that 
this Federal government may undergo the same change to Monarehy 
that other nations have done. Whenever that day shall come we 
wish the Southern States—if they still retain that designation—or the; 
Southern people if they do not, to rally to the cause of Represents 
tive t; millions of free, intelligent and prosperous people, 
ready ee to hold the government to its moorings, ready to send 

" rmed, provisioned and faithful,to the cause of Repre- 
amérit. This alone can throw around the rightsof} 4). 8 

rotec tion of law, and the force of power. Ifth4 43:4 
present unrestricted Democracy shall tend to the usual) pocogg 
ialism, We wish the Southern people to be on hand Africa 
O'8eC r s from experience the recognition, of those principles} to whe 
ey have #affered so\much, in their endeavors to retain. W eager! 
ance the world that we ceceded from the Federal govern} had kn 

se our rights upon the insignificant interest of slavery} Tunniz 
e an Autocracy, not to constitute a feeble and effete thy 88 civi 
yp mot to attach ourselves as an appanage of some old worl 

but to perfect and reform, the ite Republi Within 
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ind for the Union, and by means of the Union. We believ ho, is 


1at 1 8 who fonght, and comprehended the war for the Confed| m, » 
- e Constitution of the Federal Union do not abandon the fick rapidly 
oe glory will be Beyond that of allmen. That ike tho: supplie 
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willfind their fidelity rewarded. The superior wisdom of those who 
8 of fee founded Representative Republican government in America, will be 
recognized. The true faith will be established. Those who have 
been disfranchised of rights, and proscribed for opinion will be 
regarded as the benefactors and martyrs, of mankind. The temple 
of true freedom will be concecrated to the memory of the men who 
founded the American government and of the men who lost 
life, liberty and happiness in their effort to preserve it. 
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Among all thé’ substances. consumed by man, not one, excepting 
the grain from which he manufactures the staff of lifes in such 
universal use, or seems go indispensable to his health, as salt, From 
the earliest times, and in nearly every nook and cornet of the Earth, 
this agreeable chemical compound, delicately combmes 
talized, by the hand of nature, has been regs 
necessary of life ; and in modern days, when Op | 
on hand Africa came upon native tribes living ata distance rom the coast, 
‘inciple} to whom the condiment was a comparative rarity, the poor savages 
ain. Wq eagerly received and tasted pieces of rock-salt, which the strange 

















offete the 88 civilized juveniles would do with candies. 
Jd worl} All nations have regarded great natural deposits of 
publi within their boundaries as real treasures, and have jealously 

them. Poland and Austria have been proud of their mines of roc 
+i salt, and the salt pits near Syracuse, New York, have long been 
| Sources of wealth to their owners. The trade from New Providence 
to the United States and other countries is quite an important branch 
of commerce, and, for some nations, the traffic in that article, to and, 
fro, is always classed with their commerce in corn and wine. 

To the United States, in view of our vastly extended territory and 
rapidly increasing population, the possession of abundant home 
co tho supplies of good salt, is of great moment ; and it is with satisfaction 
cified that we hear of another rich discovery of the kind in Nevada. The 
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point where the new treasure has been found is about 80 miles North. 7 
West of Austin, in the territory named, and the spot and its surround. | but’ 
ings have been called the Humbolt salt-mines,—although, in fact, it | aver 
is a wide plain, covered with the most beautiful saline crystalization, | The 
The deposit is not far from the railroad track, and, at some points, whe 
can be seen from it. At a distance, it looks likes a sparkling, frozen | for 

lake, and is described by our California and Nevada exchanges ag{ larg 
very beautiful. The incrustation is about six or seven inchesgjp | endi 
thickness, while, in extent, it spreads for a breadth of twenty miles | wee 
by twelve “ without a break or flaw, or one particle of soil for the | rece 
greater part of the distance.” At one place near the edge of the | 23,5 
stratum, a hole was bored for the depth of six feet without entirely | was 
penetrating the stratum. These particulars, which we cull from the | rece 
Califonia apers, selecting them from a mass of glowing description, | one 
may convey some idea of the practical value of this wonderful deposit, | hea 
The quanity of this serviceable article is, of course, enormous enough | wer 
to supply the entire present trade of the world. Moreover, the| du 
quality of the is remarkably pure, there being but 5 per cent.| mal 
of soda to 95 cent. of sal proper,—a grade better than that in} day 


o Tho yaludolien 
The val ch astore of a universal requisite to the new States r 
of re Pacific slopes, will increase with each succeeding year, among $8. 
other things, greatly facilitating the curing of fish ad meats, which 
fo become one of the leading branches of industry in that part} 4, 
ion. The vast plains of the interior which nature seems to 
arkec out, by their conformation, for pastoral pursuits, and)  ¢¢, 
Snumiberless herds of buffalo have hitherto been the chief 












oecup ints, have, here and on the borders of Salt Lake, the ready sup- oe 
plial sat hand which, in after generations, are to perpetuate the com- Jatt 
fort of their inhabitauts. gxre 
+++ thi 

ART. I1l—PORK PACKING AT CHICAGO. ,  an¢ 

The Chicago Commercial Bulletin gives the following returns of the = 
pork packing season, with comparisons, etc. : wy 
Number of hogs packed.....................2.. 688,140 anc 
Average net weight GOSS, vad. umes ees 2047 Ibs. sale 
Average yield of MiGs , datus nny dds io cnadiell 30.82Ibs. fille 





Mess pork Manufactured.................. 89,000 _ ibs. 
Other kinds of pork manufactured.......... 30,000 ths: ho; 
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The quality of the hogs during the early part of the season was fair, 
put the best hogs were received during the month of January. The 
average weight for the season does not vary much from last season. 
The largest receipts of live hogs for one day was on November 24th, 


when 23,151 were received. The largest receipts of dressed hogs* 


for one day wason January 25th, when 8,496 were received. The 
largest receipts of live hogs for one week was 100,569 for the week 
ending November 27th. The largest receipts of dressed hogs for one 
week was 43,225, for the week ending Jauuary 29th. The largest 
receipts of live and dressed hogs for one day was on November 24th— 
93,551. The largest receipts of live and dressed hogs for oue week 
was 106,034, for the week ending November 27th. The heaviest 
recepts of live for one day, and the heaviest receipts of dressed for 
one day, occured ins the weeks in which they were respectively the 
heaviest during the season. On six days during the seasoa the receipts 
were over 20,000. The lightest receipts of hogs for one week was 
during the week ending Mareh 12th—14,200 live and 5,203 dressed ; 
making a total of 19,403. The largest shipmen’ 6 hogs for one 
day was on October 29th, when 9,255 were ed. The largest 
shipment of dressed for one day was 4,601 on Jantlary 27th. 


At the opening of the season, the ruling prices 
$8.50 @ 10.00 for common to choice and extra grades. These prices 
continued to rule comparatively steady during the first five ware of 
the packing season, fluctuations of 10 @ 20c. up or down o na 
occurring. The readiness with which packers succeeded ima@isposi 
of their product, and generally at aslight profit, caused 
tition between them and shippers, necessarily rest in 
market with a good supply of hogs offering. During th 
latter part of Novemder, packers entered into large cor 
green meats forimmediate and short future delivery, and with the 
third week in November, came a more active demand from packers, 
and the live stock receivers succeed in gaining an aggregate 
advance of 40 @ 60c.—sales raging at $9.25 @ 10.60c. Duriug the 
early portion of December the recipts of hogs were not quite so large, 
and sellers succeeded in gaining a further advance of 75¢e.@$1.00— 
sales being made at $9.25 @ 11.65. By this time the packers had 
filled most of their contracts for green meats, and their demand for 
hogs was notso urgent. Again the receipts of dressed hogs were 
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increasing aud were attracting the attention of shippers, resulting 
in less competition at the yards. During the third week of December, 
the receipts of live hogs were considerably increased, and packers 
concluded to withdraw from the market, let the offering increase, and 
force down prices to a fair packing basis—compared with the prices 
of the product. The prices of hogs were then so high that the product 
could not be sold ata profit, the advance in the former being the 
natural result of the necessity of having had to fill previously made 
contracts. By the withdrawal of the packers the offerings accumu- 
lated, and at one time there were fully 40,000 in the pens. Receivers 
were disposed to hold out for some time, but finally concluded to 
make concession, and the bulk of the recipts were worked off ata 
decline of $1.25 @ 1.50—sales being made at $7.85 @ 10.25. After 
the first of January the receipts of live hogs*were light. Shippers 
had not fuly recovered the shock they received during the previous 
two weeks, and were not disposed to try their success immediatly in 
the Chicago live hog market. Prices ranged during the greater part 
of January at $8.00 @ 8.65 for light and $9.35 @ 10.00 for heavy. 
During the month of February, the demand was chiefly for light and 
for these prices were comparatively steady at $8.00 @ 8.60, while heavy 
declined fully 50 @ 60c., sales ranging at $9.00 @ 9.50, with extra 
heavy and Neponset at 9.65 @ 10.00. Toward the close of the season 
prices have ranged at $8.00 @ 9.50, the bulk of sales being made at 
$8.00 @ 9.00—50c @ $1.00 lower than at the opening of the season. 
ie highest price reported during the season was on December 15th— 

. for a lot of 48, averaging 304 Ibs. 
following table exhibits the aggregate packing at Chicago at 
ad of each week, in comparison with the returns of Cincinnati, 
St. Louis and Milwaukee. ‘The returns of Chicago are those made up 
during the season by Henry Milward & Co., and kindly furnished us. 
The returns from St. Louis were furnished us by Messrs. F. W. 
~ Crane & Co., and may be relied upon as correct. The returns of 
Cincinnati are only approximated, as the returns there this season 
have been somewhat irregular. They are based on the receipts and 
shipments as furnished us by William Smith, Esq., of the Price 
Current, and proper deductions made there from according to explan- 
ations meade in his final report of the packing of Cincinnati, The 
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returns from Milwaukee were received from Messrs. J. B. Oliver & 
(o., and may be relied upon as correct as such statistics can be 


obtained. We endear 


were unable to do so: 


Date 
October 23, 
October 30, 
November 6, 
November 13, 
November 20, 
November 27, 
December 3, 


| December 11,, 


December 18, 
December 24, 
December 31, 
January 8, 
January 15, 
January 22, 
January 29, 
February 5, 
February 12, 
February 19, 
February 28, 
Msrch 5, 
March 12, 
March 19, 
March 26, 


The following table exhibits the number of hogs packed in 


Chicago. 


5,500 
ve 


25,95 = 

50,921 

89,171 
148,975 
211 068 
266,385 
308,405 
837,656 
365,414 
378,737 
406,771 
454,643 
526,165 
564,286 
633,645 
599,904 
660,817 
680852 


685,959 
688,140 


ored toob 


Cincinnatti. 


6,656 
19,332 
44 654 

102,026 

140,450 

184,721 

230,595 

256,000 

267,000 

284,000 

298,000 

311,000 

323,000 

329,000 

333,000 

337,000 

337,330 


during the past nineteen seasons : 


1851-2. . . .22,036 1858-9... .179,684 
1852-3... .44,156 1859-60 . ..151,339 
1853-4... .52,819 1860-1... .271,805 
1854-5... 73,694 1861-2... .505,691 
1855-6... .80,380 4862-3... .970,264 
1856-7... . 74,000 1863-4... . 904,659 


1857-8... .99,262 


St. Louis. 


18,100 
23,107 
31,372 
50,759 
80,061 

107,120 

130,979 

155,968 

175,968 

195,788 

206,272 © 

215, 

221 aa 

225,934 ” 


233, odie: 


235,348 


241,316 


1864-5... 
1865-6. . 
1866-7... 
1867-8... 
1868-9. . 


tain the returns from Louisville, but 


Milwaukee. 


40,208 
50,594 
_ 66,929 
79,984 
© 91,769 
98,977 
- 106,573 
117,760 
130,179 
142,456 
149,962 
158,450 
164,820 





. 760,514 
. 507,355 


. 639,332 
. 796,226 
. -617,554 


1869-70 . ..999,000 


/ 























ART. IV.—STATISTICS OF VERA CRUZ—MORTALITY op ' 
MIXED RACES. moun 








A well informed writer, practically familiar with the subject om WE 
which he writes, furnishes an article under the above head. We dp ment 
not re-open the vexed question of theology which has been so much} outnu 
discussed when the morality of slavery was an important topic} sdvat 
Nor do we revive the immaterial dispute whether God created all meq} first } 
of one blood by a primary. decree, or by an equally absolute secon} inlan: 














dary decree, such as dispersed the builders of Babel, marked) warm 
Ham, outlawed Ishmzl and scattered the Hebrews. The point} goctic 
made by eur correspondent is certainly verified by the experience of goynt 


the United States. Mixtures of the White and black races, are nei 
so prolific nor so long lived as those of either pure race. The pri 
of hybridi id by the negro, is extinction. The law of oat 
preservation will therefore be the separation of races. We do nao 
endorse exceptional statistics, and therefore publish these to MW 
considered in ¢onnection with some well digested and accurate esti 


mate of the history of Hybridism in Mexico. [Ep. Review.] | ®°*° 
other 
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Some statistics of population recently published by the govern 
mentjof the State of Vera Cruz, in Mexico, merit the considerati 
of thoughtful men and Statesmen in this country. By authority 
| during the past year, each canton or county was requir that | 
faké monthly returns of the number of births and deaths withil it dis 
its jurisdiction. These tabular returns were regularly published iq ence: 
the Official paper, a file of which waskept by Dr. S. J. Trowbridgq It i 
the American consul in Vera Cruz, the capitol of the State, wher slave: 
the writer saw and copied them not long since, but has unforty; were 
nately lost the copy. But the astonishing fact was revealed thatin the h 
every return so published, with but a solitary exception, the deathi states 
largely exceeded the births. In that exceptional case the figure since 
stood, births, forty ; deaths, forty-one. The average of the wholg Whit 
stood as about twenty-six’ births, to forty deaths. Vera Cruzis4 ever s 
seaboard State, of long shore line, one-half or more of ‘its territory his o1 
lying in the Tierra Caliente or hot country ; the remainder on | blood 
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tain plateaus Of 2,000 to 5,000 feet elevation. The former generally 
dassed as an unhealthy, and the latter as a healthy climate. But, 
LITY OF jn truth, the Northern half of the coast Lelt, checked with hilis and 
mountains, is in the main a,pretty healthy region, free from epidem- 
ies and only subject to autumnal chills and fevers. 

While the climate is by no means as favorable to physical develop- 
ment as the interior table lands, the poor people, Who so immensely 
outnumber the well-to-do in all portions of Mexico, have great 
advantages in the Tierra Caliente over those in the interior. In the 
first place, they require but light and cheap clothing, while those 
| inland on those elevated table lands, suffer greatly for the want of 
warm clothing and bedding. Their exposure in this way in large 
sections, is severe. In the second place, the poor of the lower : 
country, where peonage has long been abolished, alwags have an 
abundance of sound and wholesome food—meats, bread and a great 
yariety of fruits and vegcetables—simply because almost every family, 
in a climate so prolific, grows its own supplies one small area of 
land, with enough surplus, in the aggregate, to give the towns 
abundant and cheap supplies. Natives are found there, of both 
sexes, of extreme age. One is compelled, therefore, to look for some 
, govern other cause for statistics so startling. If that cause is one of im- 
deratiog POttance to this country, then attention should be drawn to.it,, The 
hority oj Titer is not prepared, without more light, to assume with certainty 
required that he has discovered it, and in suggesting a probelis: one, wishes 
s withij it distinctly understood that it is done without the 
ished ig ence to partisan controversies in the United States. 
whridg It is, then, historically true, that during the existence 7... 
e, wher¢ slavery in Mexico, prior to its abolition in 1821, nearly all the slaves 
unfortu; were held in the State of Vera Cruz, the remainder being chiefly in 
1 thatin the hot country around Acapulco, on the Pacific. Humboldt so ‘7 
e death states it on his personal knowledge. It is equally true that ever . 

figure] since emancipation, the negro blood has been so amalgamated with 
1e wholg White and Indian, as that a full blooded native negro is scarcely 
‘ruz isq ever seen, unless a very old person, who remembers the period of 
erritory his or her servitude. But, on the other hand, the number of mixed 
n “7 blood is relatively great. Great numbers, in proportion to the 
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whole, plainly show the product of a fusion of White, Negro anj 
Indian, and in every variety of proportion. From the same parenty 
children are seen ranging in the external indices of race from 
almost white, to almost black. The writer has often seen a fimily 
of seven children, of the same father and mother, both respectable 
(the father considered nearly a pure Castilian Mexican, the wothe 
mixed), of whom the oldest child would be regarded as 2 very dark 
mulatto, with African features; another of light olive color and 
European face ; another ruddy, freckled and red headed ; another, 
of Indian color, features and hair ; the remaining three presenting 
equivalent diversity of color and features. 

If, as these official returns referred to, prove the mortality is go 
great under the physical conditions named, is it too much to mg. 
gest as the probable cause, this “mixed blooded character of s0 
large a portion of the population? May not this question benow 
considered divested of those prejudices which incidentally attached 
to it before and during our late war? Cannot men who would 
look public opinion for the best good of the country, calmly examine 
a problem which may be of such importance to the future well- 
being of a large section of the Union? No sane man will assume 
that it is wrong to preserve the purity of races as God created 
them, whether there be one or several such distinct classes. On 
the other hand, no one can assert that it is not wrong—a violation 
of natural law—to intermix races so distinct as the red, white and 


black. Ethnologists and others who have devoted years to the | 


in ion, assert that a mixed blooded race, left to itself, without 
recourse to one or both of the parent stocks, has never and can 
never be, self-perpetuating, to say nothing of its being more turbu- 
lent, faithless, thriftless and revolutionary, than either parent stock. 
No one who will study the various classes of the Mexican population 
can fail to be convinced of the latter fact. 

Now, as no possible good—but great evil—can come of amalga- 
mating the white and black races in this country, is it not the part 
of wisdom and patriotism, wholly to discourage such fusion? The 
man who honestly believes the black race naturally equal to the 
white, cannot urge it as beneficial to the black. The white man 


~ 





who holds the opposite view and believes that God created the black 
inferior to the other races ; and who Jmows that in various striking 
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fomts they are essentially a distinct and different race of human 
beings, as shown by obvious physical diversties would necessarily 
reject the idea of fusion. 

It may be said that in all other portions of Mexico, a majority of 
the people are of mixed blood and perhaps their statistics would 
prove & different result to that of Vera Cruz. To this we answer 
that we are not making an argument, but inviting investigation. 
Furthermore, that the mixed population of the interior is almost 
entirely made up of the white and red races, consisting first of the 
Moorish blood brought from the Peninsula in Spanish veins, then 
the intermixture of it and pure Castilian with the Aztecs, and 
other Mexican’ tribes, followed by a limited infusion of Malay or 
Chinese blood brought from the Phillipine Islands, during the two 
centuries that Spanish galleons plied betweerti Manilla and Acapulco.- 
Every one knows, too, that the organic differences between the red 
and white races, are slight in comparison, with that between either 
of them, and the black. Besides, there are no statistics known to 
us on the subject ; and, although it is claimed that the whole popu- 
lation has increased during the seventy years of this century, there 
is no positive proof of it; while, on the contrary, if decaying 
towns, abandoned estates, and empty houses, constitute a test, it is 
manifest there has been a decrease. No really reliable census has 
ever been taken. 


In conclusion, the following figures, taken from the official census - 


of Vera Cruz and vicinity for 1869, are given, as pr iz “some 
interesting facts in regard to the sexes. It will be that in 
infancy the sexes are almost equal, while through life the in- 
crease in relative numerical strength : s | 
POPULATION OF VERA CRUZ, 1869. 

Inside' city walls—Males. .......... 22. ce eee te eee eteees 5,164 
4 mies ia pc” RS SERA We RSET Ror 6,375" 
ile: rr rrEn TS err ere 920 
“x - “ DAS . ¢ .). arnt euoees ©axknen «ae 1,036: 
Neighborhood, Ba > cx oe cetakanis case eoinee 8 ieote> ie 1,255 

a WEEN. - op canes 04sdanmhee ebho-es ane 1,103 
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Males under 10 years, 1810 Females under 10, years 1,814 

, 10tol6 * 938 ne 10 to 16 “ 1.098 
ae 16to50 “ 4,157 * Ié6 to 50 “ 513) 
“ over 50 “ 454 i over 50 “* 565 

Males who can read and write...........2...6.- eee eee 3,539 
” * cannot “ wt eee eee 2,800 

Females who can “ Reeth) ceetbvec suede 2,290 
“ * cannot “ OM be BUAB aN ed va» 0090 CO 6,221 

Catholics 15,777 ; Protestants 71 ; Jew 1; Mahomedan 1. 

Persons with lucrative employment...................... 7,407 
“ without “ OFS POE, SOU Ook ah ds oe 8,449 

NATIONALITIES. 


Mexicans 14,384; Spaniards 736; French 213; Cubans 242; 
Americans 108 ; Germans 68 ; Italians 37 ; English 23 ; Peruvians 
5; Africans 5; Porto Ricans 3; Venezuelans 3; Guatemalnes 3; 
Chinese 3 ‘, other nations of 1, each 12. 

The garrison, military invalids and prisoners are not included. 

The present city of Vera Cruz, by removal of the inhabitants from 
the two former sites, some leagues to the north, was founded in the 


year 1596, eleven years before the first English settlement was made | 


in the United States ; and, until the downfall of the Spanish power, 
possessed the richest commerce of any port on this continent. The 
statistics above given constitute a bad commentary upon her former 
wealth and power ; and is but a reflex of the general decay in the 
country at large. 

It is a fact patent to all well informed persons on the subject, that 
the discords, revolutions and pronunciamentos of Mexico, generate 
chiefly among the mixed bloods. The Indians proper are quiet and 
pacifié people, living in agricultural villages and rarely participating 
in the ¢ivil wars or contests for place and power, while in the mass 
of the educated and refined the Spanish blood greatly preponderates. 
Those of pure Iberian or Spanish blood are also included in this 
latter class. Among old foreign residents it is common to hear the 
remark—“Give me a full blood Indian for fidelity, a white man for 
progress, and a mescal for fickleness, frivolity, bad faith and revolu- 
tion.” The axiom, while believed to be true in the main, has its 
exceptions. But if true in the main, its lessons are worthy of the 
consideration of every American who would love his country wisely. 

Homo. 








ART. V.—UP THE OCKLAWAHA. 


From the Jacksonville Banner. 

Mr. Editor:—For along distance beyond the mouth of Silver Creek, 
the Ocklawaha presents nearly the same appearance as this side the 
creek, very narrow, but deep, crooked, and shut in by the lofty trees 
on either side. But in the course of time,as your boat ploughs its 
way upward, you notice the trees begin to thin out, or retire far 
backward into the distance. Dry land does not appegr, but thick 
masses of reeds, lily or bonnet leaves, as they are called, and other 
plants are spread out, making huge fields or prairies. These extend 
for miles, covering thousands of acres, and through which,the narrow 
river twist about like a silver thread in a grey army blanket. There 
is no earth or dirt to be seen, but these plants all seem to have their 
roots far down out of sight, and stand up to their knees or necks in 
the water. Yet this vegetation is often so thick as to be almost 
impenetrable. It often breaks loose in huge masses, forming floating 
island, which drift into the river, and makea desl of trouble, like | 
many other useless things in this world. These vast prairies extend 
away up to Lake Griffin, and in fact were once a part of the lake 
itself, now being slowly transformed into dry land by the growth and 
deposit of this vegetable matter. The years are not very far down 
in the distant future,when broad plantations and large orange groves, 
will cover this gigantic swamp of alluvia. There is a great deal of 
sameness about these long prairies, and if it were not for two or three 
objects of interest, this part of the trip would be tedious, for the boat 
is nearly all day poking about among the rushes. One of these 
interesting objects was the wild orange groves. These are quite 





_ frequently seen away in the distance on dry land. They all stand 


amid huge oak forests, and the striking diversities of color are 
very beautiful; in some places, the river runs so near them that a 
landing can be effected. We spent sometime in one of the largest. 
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The trees and even the ground beneath, were covered with th 
golden fruit. They looked good enough to eat, but “ distance lends 
enchantment,” and after tasting once, you are perfectly willing that 
the enchanment should keep its distance. We were scattered about 
through the grove in various groups, when the oranges began to fly 
about our ears, but not from the trees. War was declared immediat 
ly. Everyone made haste to cover himself behind a big oak, and 
near a plenty ofammunition. Thentherewasfun. It was anhouw 
that tried men’s muscles, as their souls. One and another would get 
stormed out, and beat a hasty and undignified retreat. Names, titles 
or blood, availed nothing tosave. And the climax was reached, when 
the “Judge” went over aten rail fence so : upremely quick as to leave 
no one in doubt as to his “decision” in the case. But he immediately 
thereafter sustained our demurrer, and sent the case back to the 
lower court, so quick and so fast that we all appealled and ran for the 
boat without further argument. 

But anothersubject or object of exceeding inhebent was the alliga- 
tor. During all this long “Monday we were in his home, and we, 
interviewed“ him to our satisfaction if not to his. About ten o’clock 
in the morning we saw the first one, and he created intense excite- 
ment among us. I have forgotten how many shots were fired at him, 
but at least once around, if not twice. Soon we sighted a huge fellow, 
and all of us blazed away. We hurt him sothat he seemed to be 





dead. The boat was stopped, a plank thrown out and one of the 
boat’s men went out to fasten a rope around his neck that we might 
draw him aboard. But just as the man was about to put his 
around the alligator’s head. some onemildly suggested that he 
poked up a little to see if he really was dead’ or only playing “pos 
sum.” An oar wos handed the man who gently insinuated it toward 
the alligator, when the fellow suddenly opened his huge jaws and 
“took in” the said oar. He crunched it asa dog would a bone, 
smashing several of his tusks.—The man really seemed to feel pleased 
that it was the oar and not his arm or leg. Somehow, we all felt 
about the same way. Another shot was fired into the monster’s head, 
and he was drawn on board. He measured nearly ten feet, and was 
as handsome as—an alligator. It was astonishing to see how the 
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faties were so brave as to go directly up to him, after he was dead 
and tied to the boat, and stand calmly and coolly on his back, 
There’s heroism for you! Bnt we soon had all we could do in loading 
and shooting, for they were now seen onevery side. Little and 
big, long and short, thick and thin. It was a new sensation for all of 
us,and we enjoyed it intensely. Weall madeour mark, and counted 
our game by scores. It was very amusing for us, to see a fine shot 
made into a huge fellow’s heart. It would kill him so dead that he 
would not move an inch. Only quiver a little and make a few grimaces 
as though the leaden ball hash put him in mind of something he could 
not think of. And then, crocodile tears could be of no avail, for he 
was a dead alligator. Ht was areal satisfaction to shoot them, for 
one feels toward them as toward snakes, an unconquerable aversion 
and deadly antipathy. As you looked at scores of themgit gave you 
a shuddering sense of security to know that you were safe on the 
boat, and not down among them fighting for your life. In the after- 
noon we reached Lake Grifiln, but did not spend much time upon it. 
The land upon each side seemes high and dry, and well adapted for 
farming. Passiig across to the southern side of the Lake we entered 
a narrow stream like a canal, which nature has dug to connect Lake 
Griffin with Lake Harris. This latter lakeisa gem. It reminds 
one strongly of the beautiful inland lakes of New York or Michigan. 
Nearly round, with deep, green water and banks gently rising into 
fine rolling land. I do not know of a more beautiful location in 
Florida for a colony of immigrants to locate and cultivate, There 
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are some fine orange groves and plantations near it, but plenty of 
room for more. 

‘We steamed around the circle, and then entered another ratural 
canal-like river soon brought us to Lake Eustis. This is somewhat 
larger, but not more b: autiful than Lake Harris. After running 
the full length of this lake we entered still another narrow river 
which led out into Lake Dunham. A smaller lake, but having its 
own peculiarities and distinctions. This is the lake whose waters 
run both ways. The water from the northern end runs into the lakes 
just passed by us, then into the Ocklawaha, and so on down through 
the St. Johns ‘into the Atlantic ocean. While the water from the 
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southern end runs down through various lakes and rivers, and 
into the Gulf of Mexico. I do not know of another like instanee; 
America. Wereached the southern end about nine o’clock in 


evening, and were told that we were at the head of navigation, n pee 
350 miles from home. Our boat was at the wharf of Okahumka, - ; 
somewhat limited exploration showed us many signs of civilizati Pe: 
Yet the city is small, and has plenty of room for expansion. Th sige 
is some talk of opening up the navigation into Lake Apoka, " ate 
until that is done the journey mustbe made overland or ing hemi 
boats. _— 
Such, friend editor, is a hasty sketch of our trip “up the Ocklaw, o 
ha.” We felt, and since trying it, are assured, that pen or brai er 
cannot dp the trip any adequate justice. If we shall have suc ee ' 
in creating any interest in this unique and pleasurable journey, Just to 


purpose will be accomplished. We can only say to other tourist Office 
whether seeking business or pleasure, “go thou and do likewise archite 
and if you do not find business, you certainly will jind the pleasur!| of whic 

We started on our journey homeward bound, Tuesday m 


; view, a 
which we reached Thursday night without accident or loss, W 








lonac 

had ridden nearly 700 miles, and had had seven times that n dae y 
f good sights and good things. : 

of good sig: 8 g pying | 
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ART. VI—THE CITY OF AUSTIN. the di 

From the South Western Index. ae 

We spent the most of last week at the city of Austin, and as thi ui 

was our first visit we note some of our impressions of it : the “3 


The city is built in part upon the low valley of the Colorado, extend 
ing far back upon the high chalklike limestone hills that swell upoy 
every hand. The Avenue, the main thoroughfare extending from 
pontoon bridge upon the river to the Capitol building, lies along 
narrow valley between rather prominent hills on either side. Near 
all the business houses of the city are built upon this street. There1 
no architectural beauty about any of these buildings, being for th 
most part plain stone, brick and wooden structures, without 
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mentation. This part of the city is not at all imposing, and, in fact, 

is greatly wanting in elegance. There is no regularity in the 
Ms “puildings and the sidewalks are of rough limestone, of every imagina- 
natenge ble form. 

The Capitol is remarkably plain, with its three stories and simple 
square windows, as unpretending, save the graceful columns, as-an 
ordinary cotton factory. 

In stepping into the vestibule the heart of the Texan swells as he 
js confronted with a monument, constructed of the ruins of the Alamo 
and raised to perpetuate the memory, and the fame of the four great, 
martyrs of the Alamo—Crocxfrr, Bowe, Travis and Mima. 

The interior of the building, too, is plain and simple as the 
‘larrangement of a village meetinghouse. The entire building, inclu- 
ding the basement floor, and the first flight of steps, is constructed 
of the soft white limestone which underlies nearly all th® country. 
™| Just to the east of the Capitol, on a neighboring hill, stands the Land 
tours Office building, constructed of the same material, but with more 
ikewise architectural taste; in truth, this is the most elegant public building 
pleasur (¢ which the State can boast. In line with these on the west, in full 
‘Y motif view, and upon another hill, stands a stately mansion with elegaut 
88, W volonade infront. This isthe mansion of the Governor. The three 
” stately buildings are almost in a line with each other, and each occu- 
pying the top of a hill. In rear of the Capitol, and within the Capitol 
grounds, is a low building, in which are the Supreme Court room 
and library. The building is in a wretched condition, as shown by 
the dark splotches upon the walls and ceiling, and the damaged 
condition of books in the library. Another large building stands 

| within the Capitol grounds, which we were told was occupied by the 
] 
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Comptroller. Looking out from the Capitol on the adjacent grounds, 
the landscape is lovely, almost beyond description. 

The city proper, with its now busy, moving throng, lies at the base 
of this hill’ Just at the further suburb winds the Colorado river 
through its bed of sand. On the nearer hills, nestled among the 
uative liveoaks and cultivated trees, and ornamental shrubbery, are 
.| Some elegant mansions and tasteful cotages ; while in the distance, 
high up the river as far as the eye can reach, cone-shaped _ hills, one 
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above another in beautiful irregularity, are draped at sunset with 
the violet tints of a gauzy atmospheric veil. This is alandscape upon 
which the eye delights to linger, for it is full of thoughts of peace as 
it lies in quiet beauty. The city of Austin, in our estimation, is ong 
of the most pleasant cities of the South,and with wealth and taste to be 
brought to it with the railroads to converge here, may be made the 


most beautiful. 
THE TEXAS LEGISLATURE. 


The prevailing color of the house is white; the eye rests uponning 
figures of different shades, from a bright tan, to a most approved 
sable, surmounted with hair from the short, glossy wave to the un- Ur 
mistakable kink of the genuine son of Ham. The Radicals have g Sp 
majority in the House of almost two to one, and when united can} Ba 
carry any proposition they may choose; but sometimes disagreements 
spring up between them, which leaves the balance of power with the 


Democrats. U 
THE SENATE, 


the whole; is rather a dignified body, and we would like to give ow 
readers something of its portraiture,with which we have been furnish- 
ed by a friend, but defer it for another place. The most important 
business transacted by this body last week was not of itself, to app 
ance, important in the legislation of the State,but most importanti 
results. Many bills of a local, and some of a general character we 
presented, but these all failed before the cases of attempted unseati 
of two Democratic Senators. 

: ) LUNATIC ASYLUM. B 

Under invitation of our friend Col. Pickett, of the Senate, w 

drove to the Lunatic Asylum, two miles from the Capitol. 
approach is by a large gateway, and through a large and _ beauti 
park of native trees. The interior grounds are well laid off and 0 
with flowers. The building itself is large and imposing in appear 
ance, but evidently unsubstantial, as one of the gables has alread: 
fallen out, and the place patched with boards. The capacity, owi 
to the arrangemcnt, is not so great as the size of the building woul 
indicate, We were informed that there were in this institution abo 
sixty patients, about an equal number of each sex, and nearly o 
half of them foreign birth. 
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ART. VIL—URIEL ACOSTA—A TRAGEDY. 





BY KARL GUTZEOW. 





{Translated for DeBow’s Review by Mrs. Sirah A. Dorsey j 
SCENE IIL—( Continued.) 


Uriel. ( Walks out) accompanied by Baruch. 
Spinsza. (Who holds a flower in his hand.) 
Baruch. How long it has been, dear Uncle since 
I walked here with you in this beautiful park. 
There seems to be a great feast here to-daf ! 
Uriel. (To himself ) 
It wasshe! In bridal dress! The fierce Priests, 
Who cursed me—She allowed to bless her !—Well |— 
If I had entered—This hand accursed had, 
Dared lay upon that altar !—I condemn her not ! 
She does only, what I did do ! 
I have lost her, in two single combats ! 
The Heralds would return, contemptuous 
To me, with scorn, my stained, coward glove ! 
No more—are we Portuguese Hidalgos ! ‘ 
Baruch. (Breaks off a flower here and there as he walks by Oriel.) 
The mother told me—of all places this, was the one, 
That you should shun the farthest— 
And see—we have come here—dreaming—Uncle ? 
Uriel. ( To himself. ) 
No more—are ie Petia Hidalgos ! 
No! coward villains are we ! soul—sellers— 
With golden fringes, we adorn in vain— 
Our hollow pepper sacks—our bags of dirt ! 
Baruch. | When you talk to yourself, are you thinking? 
Come uncle, let us make a bargain, say— 
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Uriel. 


Baruch: 


Baruch. 


‘Baruch. 
Urid. 


Buruch. 


UBIEL ACOSTA. 


I know how to answer, if you'll ask me 

The questions—that’s the way to talk with men= 
They change about—first one—then the other— 
Oh think not my child! Sleep-like the flowers, 
The lovely things bloom on, in varied pomp 

And never trouble themselves to know, how 

They exist—Let thy soul rest, now like the 
Sea—In its deep fullness, proud, gaze on it. 

Live far out on the high sea! Away from 

Land or men! Men who will wink at you with 
Questions! Art thou a Jew, or a Christian ? 

Art Netherlander, or art Portuguese ? 

Art thou a King? Dost belong to the crowd 

Of people? Dost thou desire one should rule 
Over all? Who so ask, thee this, my child 
Listen not to him, but keep thy council, 

For thy pure, innocent breast—for thyself— 
Some one comes! Uncle, may I take these 
Flowers home, and set them in my mother’s window ? 
Cast them away quick, Spinoza, 

They are already wither’d in thy hand ! 

My child go home now—back to your mother ! 
And comest thou not too, with me Uncle ? 

The night is coming fast, my child, go son ! 

Greet all from me ! 

Stay you to this feast here ? 
Perhaps—God go with thee ! go !— 

I come—go ! 

T'll leave these flowers here—they are wither’d— 
And do you know when I see them so—Uncle ! 
The flowers, these on the stalks and those dry ones— 
Those seem thoughts, these, but 

Here they are, see, 

Only a belief—the Creator thinks these 

And men’s belief is like them ; you note their fragrance, 
There, and alone, and life—so I call God, 
Life and being—but here without life and 
Being, are these dried flowers—no blossoms— 
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Only remembrance still prides a value 

In them—for men—and they will soon be dust, 
We'll let them die peacefully now, Uncle, 

Yet you greet not my prattle with a smile, 

You always listened with a smile—but now 
You seem so grave and earnest, sad 

Sad uncle—sad, sad uncle! 

You'll come soon home to mother—Ill say so— 
We can read some Greek still, before night comes, 
( Goes. ) 

“They are nothing! Let them die peacefully.” 
No, wise child! Already shines the stamp of 
Genius and sorrow on thy pure brow— 

Out of such flowers have I drawn poisons 
Often—Death, the close all reckonings, 

Death the last of all accounts, Comes now ! 
Heart—Chaffering, Hidalgo! Now, 

(He draws out a pistol.) 

"Tis the last hour—the day of payment, this, 

I await thee—at this proud moment, now— 
(He looks within.) 


Keep as still as I did, when thou troddest 

Me in dust—thou shalt not move me—Croesus. _ 
With thy whimpering—now—one breath—only=- 
One—keep still ! 

( Takes aim as if at some ond within)—Ha ! 

They change ringsnow! Judith! 

( He lets the pistol sink.) 

Atonement was vain—revenge too is naught. 

Oh! Can one believe—any true man—how 
Weak this arm becomes, unnerved by such thoughts ? 
Yes, I am a withered flower—dust dry, 

And fancy only finds value in me— 

I am nothing—and ’tis I should die. 


( Goes out, as he came.) 
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Uriel. 
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SCENE IV. 
Manasseh, Silva, guests, then Judith, Jochai ; Santos and 
The others return, later Uriel— 
( To Jochai.) 
Please let me rest here one moment alone ? 
These new ties press hardly—yet upon me 
I wish to gain strength—go on—I beseech ? 
It is your first wish in this our union— 
I must fulfil it, though unwillingly— 
( To the guests.) 
My worthy guests, I entreat you follow 
The solitude which my young bride ever lov’d. 
Has the first right, to wish her happiness ? 
( He goes out with the others.) 
(Now alone, she looks around, and shakes a powder thd 
She takes out of her breast, hastily into a goblet of 
Water.) 
Thou hast already said DeSilva, that, 
My father will find comfort—so farewell ! 
(She drinks.) 
“A monument will serve as well as I.” 
(Enters. ) 
It is thou Judith. So once moreI gaze 
Upon the prosp’rous wife of Jochai— 
(Sits slowly down on the bank of turf.) 
Yes! Here she is! 
I wish now to wander 
You would let me go! Oh Judith, behold ! 
Here stands thy friend before thee, defeated— 
Burnt to ashes, oh unhappy one, see ! 
I am marked like Cain! Stained, withering. 
What has become of your proud love which 
Set me, the erring one, above the stars, 
Crowned with glory in the very heavens ? 
Speak! What think you now of me, and thyself? 
How shall we judge each other, my Judith ? 
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Forgive if I compare our two sorrows, 
Which thinkest thou, the purest, my Uriel, 


Thou or I ? 
I have trembled before the 


Love of woman! Still rings now ever in 
Mine ear, what you have vowed before these Priests! 
How could you change so cruelly, Judith ? 
Dost thou forgive thy Friend ? 
Forgive—Thee! ah! 
I know well, there was no other way for 
Thee! oh! If I could have been true myself! 
To hate one’s self !—to betray one’s self! oh! 


That is bitter! 
Cast all this, from thee now— 


Go into the world with stronger faith, and. 

Truth! arouse thyself! know thyself, 

Be the Hero! That thou art now, my Uriel! 

Who can put faith again in me? no—no— 

He who misses footing on the first step 

Of the ladder of truth—he might turn stones 

Into bread—who could believe or trust him ? 

He who has forshown conviction—honest 

Conviction—none trusts again my Judith! 

( Faintly.) 

Some one comes. 

Thou art pale. 

Farewell, my friends. 

What ails thee Judith! Thy cheeks—— 

Go—now—go—quick ! 

Look not upon me—thou shall hear 

Soon——soon—— 

What means this? Judith 

What is this? 

She dies—! 

(to himself. ) 

It is poison out of my dry flowers! 
(CONTINUED. ) 











BY MAJOR L. DUBOS, OF CHARLESTON, 8. C- Mr. Renan | 











When Mr. Renan published his book the life of Jesus, it was said by criti organizec 
that he had introduced much of his own creation in that history; that he 


reproach, him with having written a novel on Jesus. and Gree 

The life of Saint Paul by the same author, cannot give rise so easily to The author 
criticism, for Mr. Renan’s ground is more firm and certain, on account of 
abundance of authentic documents upon which his work is built. 

There are two kinds of criticism; one is destructive, the other is constru | 
The former pulls down all that is not sufficiently proved or established, the aed —_ 
tries to rebuild. The destructive criticism is a combat of facts, of texts, eae dl 
reasonings, tending to destroy every thing. The constructive criticism is not acai 
sure of itself, it tries to resuscitate, to represent exactly the individual Benjamin = 
general life of the persons, the countries and times. 

In the eighteenth century, criticsm was destructive, then critics confined th 
selves, in regard to the origin of christianity, to deny the authenticity of do 
ments, and to assert that the history of those times was nothing but a fable. 

The criticism of the 19th century is constructive. It gathers what is mostsoy 
and substantial, and it builds on that. In history, from the midst of erm 
criticism clears some of the elements which are more certain and positive, 
endeavors to expose as clearly as possible, how a fact has taken place; this ist 
method followed by Mr. Renan. Even with the greatest scruples, error is possilf 
of course, and this is the reason why Mr. Renan uses so often these expressi 
perhaps, probably, it is possible, it is very likely ; but if there is any chance 
reach truth, this according to us, is the true way. Anhypothesis gives life to fae 
one has before his eyes something standing and ostensible that speaks. His 
is not erudition which is chained to the earth. It isnot romance which isf 











19th Century does not create, it recreates. 
In his introduction, Mr. Renan discusses the anthenticity of the Epistles; 
will refer to it those who are competent, in questions of Exegesis. Then co 
in the original French edition, a map of the travels of Saint Paul. 
All places visited by the Aposile, have been visited by Mr. Renan, after 
years, he has followed his steps, sometimes, he has found eities yet i 


| 
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he has found nothing but ruins, and absolute desart, but he has found 
ery where the same nature, the same sky, the mountains, the rivers, the earth, 
bich have figuratively spoken ofall what both have seen. He describes and 
ints the monuments, the sites with a precision and nicety, which give the reader 
very deepimpression. This is one of the charms of that book, in which there 
UL, }an abundance of beautiful things. 

Mr. Renan observes that at first christianity was preached only in cities, for 
local patois was then a very serious obstacle. Nothing in Saint Pauls travels 
organized before hand, Paul prefered traveling by sea. Between the two 
| he é points fom Jerusalem to Rome, where he did not evangelize, but where 


int Paul, as have been afterwards those of Saint Francis ann of Livingston, 
pported by wealthy associations. In every place where Paul made a short 
tructiyioum, he resumed his trade as an Upholsterer or Tent maker. His style of 
was exactly that of a mechanic who makes his continental tour, and spreads 
dhim the ideas with which he is himself imbued. The mode of life of the 
ian travelers, resembles very much that which Paul must have led. 


pme je way, going from Jewry to Jewry. The relations between Jews are somewhat 
ar, nowaday. What takes place now at Triste, Constantinople,Smyrna, is the 
xact picture of what took place in Saint Pauls time, at Ephesus,at Thessalonica, 


of do 
Rome. Through all Asia, and in a part of Africa, the Jews have for traveling 
dle, 8 
costal Pcommodations quite peculiar to themselves, in consequence of akind of secret 
ciety, or Freemasonry existing among them, and of the strict neutrality they 


erve in regard to the internal strife existing among the different nationalities. 
- ai Mr. Renan states with a perfect propriety that the Synagogues were for tho 
«ews, what were afterwards the convents for the middle ages; their beloved 
mes, we could say their country. One reads with interest the description of 
hance? small christian communities, of their happiness, their innocent and frater- 
spirit and boundless charity. Those converts converted others by preaching, 
dthe example they gave were even more efficient and effective than their 
hings, however they were not perfect, for there were many failures and 


ul had to contend with Apollos, who had many followers, where pride and 
sorder had found their way in the minds and manners of the converts to 
istianity, where the mystic feast of Agapa often degenerated in revelry and 
enness—conversions did not take place in large numbers and at once, far 
it, in many instances obstinate resistances and oppositions manifested them- 
, sometimes riots were their consequences, and many a time Paul had to 

Many more Jews than Pagans were converted. As Mr. Renan remarks 
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conversions were not always the immediate consequences of Saint Paul’s miraeleg, 
In the antiquity, marvelous and supernatural events were not uncommop einte cn 
occurrences, and were not always productive of much astonishment among the 
people, who attributed them to some of the many Gods who inhabited the universe, 
A Roman witnessing the miracles of Saint Paul, will have said to himself; thig 
man has a supernatural power; perhaps he isa God. And account has been 
found of miracles performed by Saint Paul at Athens, at Ephesus, where magic 
was practiced at large—Paul was considered there, as a better magician than many 
others, besides, do we not see in the christian tradition prodigies performed by 
men and evil spirits ? 

The announcement of the end of the world excited much the imagination of the 
people; the resurrection preached also by him, caused them to despise death; those 
creeds predisposed their minds to admit christianity, which ascribes the begining 
of the real life, just when the natural one is at end. 

As it is remarked by Mr. Renan, to people who worshipped such a variety of 
Gods, christianity was nothing else than one more superstition; but the new 
doctrine created in the souls and minds, an immense love and an infinite hope, 
It acted principally on those who loved and those who were suffering; therefore, 
the poor and the women were its most zealous adherents in the Eastern and 
Roman societies, where they had no active part, nor influence whatever upon 
public epinion. 

Mr. Renan gives a very touching and impressive description of the christian 
diaconesses, who he regards as having been admirable auxiliaries in the work that 
was going on so rapidly; capable of all that is grand, because they confin 
themselves to helping men , when the latter were doing good and beautiful thi 
and because women never bargain, for says Mr. Renan (La femme donne 
cour.) (Woman gives her heart). 

When one studies from its birth, a doctrine which is to conquer the world, 
of the most instructive spectacles, is observed in its first contact with the 
spirit which it is going to overthrow. Such was the first struggle of christi 
with the Greek Spirit. 

The chapter on Saint Paul at Athens, isone ofthe most charming 
written by Mr Renan. It is impossible to describe in a more delicate style 
fine Athenian race and that refined civilization; to express the feeling of un 
ness that Paul experienced, in presence of a people so strange to him, and 
astonishment of those men, who were so fond oftheir material life, when 
preached to them,on the resurrection of the dead. As it is seen in the Acts, 
began to joke, some said, he is a babbler; others more polite,said to Paul, we 
listen to thee another time,this could not be otherwise, when we know what ki 
of people the Greeks were then. Afteramost graceful description of Greci 
manners; Mr. Renan adds: ‘I'll etait une chose que ces enfants exquis ne p 

apprendre, le serieux profond, ’honnetete simple, le devouement sans gloire, 
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MMO} tente sans emphase. Le Grec nous parait toujours un peu” sec ef sané coour; il-a 
26 the de l’esprit, du mouvement, de la substitute; Il na rien de coeur, de melancolique, 
pee. nous autres, Celtes, Germains, la source de notre genie, c’est notre cour. Au 
if; this fond de notre genie, est comme une fontaine de fees une fontaine claire, vaste ef 
profonde ou se reflete l’infine.” 
magie | gaint Paul is scandalized in seeing the marvels of the Grecian arts. As we 
} Many | have already said, the Greeks despised Paul, when they heard him preaching the 
ned by resurrection; hence the first contact of christianity with the Greeks, was not 
friendly. Mr. Renan follows Paul with much interest in the streets of Athens, 
and before the Areopagus, ‘‘Ah! belles et chastes images, vrais Dieux et vraies 
- | Deessees tremblez, voici celui qui levera contre vous le marteau. Le mot fatal 
gining est prononce; vous etes des Idoles; L’erreur de ce laid petit juif, sera votre arret 
de mort.” According to Mr. Renan, the Greek race was never, and is not yet, 
seriously christian, and Paganism has always been existing there, side by side 
b with christianity. é‘ 

°P! ‘The doctrine of Saint Paul did not excite among the Jews the same disdain as 
ec among the Greeks. Each religion has its dogmas, on which its followers do not 
a always reflect and ponder. Very often those followers do not know exactly on 
7 what points they differ from others, but they are visibly distinct by their forms. 
Obedience to those observances, caused of course great difficulty, which observan- 
ces had they been maintained by christianity, should have kept away from it 
those who were attracted by its doctrines, The Judean christians of Jerusalem 
would not admit any transaction with them, Saint Paul with a more enlarged spirit, 
and in spite of all resistance ; suppressed circumcision, authorized mixed marriages 
allowed all kinds of meats. In the minds of narrow-minded men, the doctrine 
should have degenerated into a sect, Paul made with it an universal religion. 
| Mr. Renan gives a long and minute description of that memorable struggle, of 
| the stubborness of James, whose devotions caused him to be admired by the 
people who attribute a supernatural influence to his prayers, and used to call him, 
“Le rampart du peuple.” He gives a precise delineation of the hesitations and 
incertitudes of Peter as well as of the firmness and consistency of Paul, who was 
| naturally excitable as a man, conscious of the greatness of his task, and who is 
impatient at delays and obstacles, but who knows how to restrain his temper 
when necessary, and to yield in minor points, in order to secure what is essential. 
But the character of Paul was assailed by the Saints of Jerusalem, who stigma. 
tized him as being an Apostate; and for two hundred years his reputation remained 
stained. The consequence was, that during several centuries, the christian 
church has always been in travail, up to the time it adopted Saint Paul as its 
Theologian. Afterwards begun again the eternal opposition and conflict between 
the spirit and the letter. Now-a-days the spirit and letter, are yet fighting for 
the mastery; and by taking a part in that struggle, each one shows to what degree 
) he is enlightened. 
| Mr, Ronan’s book enables every one to judge of the true character of Saint Pani 
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and of the immensity of his deedsand !abdrs. That book shows him to us as posseg 
sed with a love for souls which may be said to have been infinite and unbounded, 
Saint Paul finds himself too much confined in Asia Minor, in Macedonia, and ig 
Greece. He is eager to open the whole world to his faith. With the passion for 
his nrission Paul has all the qualifications which are necessary to accomplish 
theny, an indefatigable courage, an inflexible obstinacy to maintain them; he hag 
at the same time the accuracy and perspicacity of judgment which induce him to 
yield when necessary. He has the qualities and tone of a leader, and with thaf 
strength of temper which at times is harsh, yet he shows sweet and affectionat 
delicacies, which allow him to compare himself toa father who watches over hig 
children, and to a devoted nurse who is warming her little ones in her bosom, 
Paul had not been a companion of Jesus, he had not known him; however he 
calls himself one of his Apostles. Ifthe Apostles have seen Jesus, he has also 
s2en him, for Jesus has appeared to him: Ifthe Apostles have heard Jesus, he 
also has heard him, for he has had, and has yet revelations. Everyone feels the 
gravity of such declarations. 

To the established church, to the tradition, Paul opposes his personal 
inspirations. to the Sanctifying virtue of the churches, he opposes another 
virtue. Until then, the only condition of membership of the church, was to 
submit to the material prescription of the by laws; Saint Paul proclaims that God 
acts in us, by an internal operation, and touches the intelligences and hearts by 
Grace. He frees man from the despotism of the law; instead of the letter that 
kills, is now the spirit that vivifies. Instead of a church which grants a privilege 
to a race which is called the people of God. God recruits his church among all 
nations. The sign of election is faith in Jesus Christ. God gives it to those he 
chooses; God makes the merits of the elects, and crowns the merits that made 
himself. Faith alone, even without works, is sufficient. Personal inspiration, 
predominance of the spirit over the letter; salvation by faith in Jesus Christ our 
divine meditor; Gratuitous grace, predestination; such is the doctrine of Saint 
Paul. By this doctrine, he ruins the church of Jerusalem, which has become 
useless. 

There isin Saint Paul’s doctrine something more than an instrument of combat; 
There are very deep ideas of human nature which disclose a great mind. What 
a maxim is this! ‘Fhe letter kills and the spirit vivifies.” And ‘Grace, that 
is faith,” ‘‘that is love which is like the very soul of the will.” The more we 
penetrate it, the more we admire the great Evangelist who brought it to light. 

All men have not an equal idea of good and evil, nor the will to do good, nor 
with the will, the feeling which induces us to accomplish it. Love, Charity, as 
christians say: 

Therefore whon it is acknowledged that men have their free will, it remains yet 
to acknowledge, that their free will has more or less to struggle, in order té 
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gre fruitful, some are sterile. Why that difference? Modern science explains 
it, invokes the race, the temperament, education, circumstances; it weighs the 
elements, the mixture of which composes our moral and physical being. 

And science is right, provided it goes back to the primitive cause, nature or 
God, who has set at work all other causes. For Saint Paul, itis God, and the 
gift of God is free, it is gratuitous, it is grace. According to Saint Paul, we have 
been called before we were, and from eternity; therefore in vain one will assert 
that when once born, our prayers, our deeds deserve grace, for it is only Grace 
itself which produces our prayers, that transport of the heart, which is one 
individual, and is not another, in consequence of that unfathonable decree which 
has created us such as we are. 

Fom that maxim, Saint Paul has boldly taken his religious doctrine of predes- 
tination. Certain Philosophers have built on it scientifical doctrine of fatalism. 
Saint Paul retains God, the good and the evil, and tuture life; some philosophers 
deny all that together. Saint Paul and those Philosophers disregard the free 
will, but certain it is, that if the free will exists in all men, the samg facility and 
readiness to do well, and that it moves in an eternalorder. Saint Paul has seen 
that eternal order: and this should be sufficient to prove that he was one of the 
greatest genius that have ever existed. As tous we admire him, but we do not 
follow him in all his views. For us, what is shocking and repugnat,in predestination 
is not the evident fact of inequality,in moral conditions among men, but it is the 
idea that afterwards each oné is to be rewarded or punished in consequence of 
that inequality, as if he had made it himself. Equity according to us, should 
consist in asking less from those who had received less, and asking more from 
those who receive more. Innate goodness, as well as health, are hazards of life; 
this may be right on our planet, but there is no hazard in Heaven. 

It was said by Saint Paul, that he has been the first Protestant; but he was the 
very first Catholic, for he has given a Theology to christianity then in its infancy 
Christianity as it came from the lips of Jesus, had no dogmas; it is only the mos, 
elevated and refined spiritualism, the purest morality, self denial, love of God and 
man; it is a breath, a spirit which refreshes the world. Saint Paul has given a 
body to that pure spirit, and it is with the body that he will struggle, fight and 
vanquish. He has unfolded and developed the ideas of Jesus, has made of them 
the foundation of his metaphysics, the center of his supernatural doctrine of the 
universe. Paul will soon be the great doctor of the councils of the first centuries 
which are to constitute faith. 

Instead of a religion of which Jesus is the head, he established a religion! og 
which Jesus is the object. Henceforth, the dogma is in existence, and with the 
dogmas, orthodoxy. For Saint Paul, what ha8 been revealed to him, is the truth 
for ever. He declares it to be, in his epistle to the Galatians. ‘But though we, 
or an Angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you, than that we 
have preached unto you, let him accursed, as wesaid before, so say I now again 
Ate.” 


/ When Paul heard that an incest had been committed at Corinth, he wrote to 
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the Corinthians. ‘In the name of Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered 
together, and my spirit with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver such 
a one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in 
day of the Lord Jesus.” 

Mr. Renan observes. ‘‘La loi ne frappait pas ces sortes de crimes d'une peine 
AMeterminee, et repression en etait laissee au bras seculier.” Does not that consti. 
tute excommunication ? 

Saint Paul had just established in the world, orthodoxy, Excommunicetion; 
to that he added disregard for reason before faith. What humiliates reason, it ig 
not the Supernatural: All religions are there in their elements, all have had 
their origins in times, when the idea of an inflexible and immutable order of 
natural laws, was not yet existing, Jt is not even morals, for moralas understood 
by Paul is practicable by all, notwithstanding its sublimity. 

The revolution made by Saint Paul, that disregard for reason introduced by 
him in the world, does not come from the supernatural which he admits, nor 
from the moral which he preaches, but from his theology. He could not do less, 
when he had headed that theology with the doctrine of original sin, and had 
amended it with the harsh doctrine of predestination. Faith as understood 
by Paul does not come in order to achieve, to complete reason; faith comes to 
confound it. Saint Paul has instituted the struggle that we feel ourselves, 
between two great powers of our beings, Faith and Reason, with the supreme 
difficulty to make them agree, without contradicting each other, or sacrificing 





one of them, without mutilating ourselves. Peaceful spirits pacify every thing, 
they do not see the opposition they have in themselves; but to jealous and ardent 
spirits, any compromise isan excruciating martyrdom. fPascal has debated 
those questions without being able to find out what he was seeking for; his torment 
was not, as it was asserted the impossibility of believing, but his inability 
demonstrate. Man will always have to fight his passions, itis that fight whi 
more or less ardent, makes honest men heroes and saints. It is that bloody duel 
of man against himself, as it is termed by Pascal, and in which christianity haf 
engaged with an incomparable pride, that legitimate duel between inferior power 
and reason: But there remains always unanswered that question; what may be 
the use for reason to fight against itself? To what extent may or will humanity 
profit by that struggle? 

It remains for us to see now what is the political doctrine of Saint Paul. 

When Jesus was asked if the tribute was to be paid, he answered. ‘Render to 
Casar what belongs to Cesar, and to God what belongs to God.” Then Jesus 
acknowledged the established governments; by this answer, he declared 
Yeligious belief to be independent of governments; he then made conscience free.) 
But Saint Paul goes farther. It was not sufficient to him, not to oppose the 
established powers and governments; he anthemised all resistance to the) 
established order. In his XIII Epistle to the Romans he says. ‘Let every sou} 
be subject unto the higher powers, for there is no power but of God, the powers 
that are ordained of God, whatever resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God, and they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation; for rulers 
mot a terror to good works, but to the evil, wilt thou then not be afrnid of thé 
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powers etc., forhe isthe minister of God to thee for good. for he beareth nog 
the sword in vain, for he is the minister of God,wherefore ye must need be subject 
not only for wrath, but also for conscience sake; for this cause pay ye tribute 
also, for they are God’s Ministers, attending continually npon this very thing. 

Is not this, establishing the doctrine of divine and universal right, and absolute 
obediance as a religious duty? And as says Mr. Renan. ‘A cette epoque 
existait deja Neron qui allait bientot devenir la bete de l’apocalypres.” 

The answer of Jesus, reserved expressly aganist human powers, only liberty of 
conscience; but that answer took those powers, only as merely human powers 
if it did not extend enough the right, it did not destroy it. Where Jesus had 
made a distinction, Saint Paul made a confusion. Soon we will see how time 
has developed that confusion of Saint Paul; when the Church remembering and 
taking for granted that all powers come from God, and that the Church represents 
God, the Church then arrogated to itself the power of electing and appointing, the 
Kings, then as a consequence it rendered to God what belongs to Cesar. 

The separation and the abstaining from politics, has been one of the forces of 
christianity from its origin; and yet christianity was not without much influence 
on the politics of nations. It has proved at first by millions of exayoples, that one 
can die for his faith, and that one ean be free, when he has the will to be free, 
Christianity has preached to masters, to be kind towards their slaves, to Sover- 
eigns to be justand honest towards their subjects, but original christianity did 
not give any redress to subjects against their Sovereigns, except what concerns 
the religious law, it does not profess any idea of right for religious faith except 
for christian faith, for christianity is truth, and truth only has rights. 

But modern society is founded only on right, the liberty of christians is one of 
the liberties; but there are other liberties, liberty of conscience, civil liberty and 
political liberty which may be unequally assessed, according to times but which 
cannot fail entirely, and which every one must seek for, under penalty of bringing 
contempt upon himself. 

What has caused that right to be known; what has sustained men in revindi- 
gating it. It is the public conscience which we see now acting with so much 
energy in order to overthrow and destroy through all the earth the last vestiges 
of intolerence and absolute power. Meadieval times have passed away, and 
great changes have taken place since. Ruling the nations by sword, as advoca- 
ted by Saint Paul is something of the past. If Religion is divine it also must be 
human; it must follow man in his path of hfe, and encourage him in all what he 
does right. Thefore, in the midst of so many doubts which beseige man, 
there is something on which no doubt exist according to us, there are for indi- 
-viduals and societies imprescriptible rights, the maintenance of which constitutes 
our dignity. Religion must put man in accordance with himself; Religion 
must admit what is divinejn man, and man’s right is divine ? 

To sum up, Mr. Renan’s book on Saint Paul is in every respect one of the 
most remarkable that has been published, any one who has read it, may have a 

#orrect idea of Saint Paul’s character. Saint Paul was an eminent man of action, 
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of powerful soul, progressive, enthusiastic, a leader of great genius, but whose 
dispositions and tendencies were to struggle, to intimidate and conquer, rather 
than to win bo persuation, conciliation and complacency. To him we are 
indebted for dogma, orthodoxy, excommunication, suppression of liberty by 
Grace, the overthrow of merit and demerit by the original sin and predestination, 
besides some disregard of reason and right. ‘ L. DuBos. 

It is scarcely necessary to say we express no opinion upon the theological tenets 
of our intelligent coutributor, they are rather in fact cemmentaries upon the 
sacred text than upon the work of Mr. Renan. Ed. Rev.] 


++ > po 


ART. IX.—THE COFFEE TRADE. 





Americans are pre-eminently coffee drinkers. With perhaps 
the single exception of Holland, we consume more coffee, per 
capita, than any other nation in the world. The Hollanders 
are estimated to use 10} lbs. per caput, while the average for 
this country is 7 lbs., on a basis of thirty-five million, of population, 
In the aggregate, we largely exceed all other nations,in the use of the 
fragrant berry, consuming as we do about one-third of the entire 
production of the world. In 1869 the deliveries for consumption 
amounted to 242,993,254 lbs., against 223,200,937 lbs. in 1868, show- 
ing an increase of nearly 9 per cent, 

The production of what is known as Rio coffee,in Brazil amounts 
to fully one-half of the total product on the world. This variety is 
the favorite in the United States, forming more than three-fourths of 
the entire importation of this article. It isa fact worthy of notice 
that while the consumption during 1869 increased nearly 9 per cent, 
the importations increased only 1? per cent. and consequently we 
entered this year, with a stock on hand less by a good deal, than we 
had 1st January, 1869, or even 1868. Our imports since 1st January 
of Rios exceed those fora similar period last year about 20 per 
cent., while the stock on hand at present is only about one-third 
what it was at same time last year. This increase in importations ig 
due to the enterprise and activity, of other ports than New York; for 
while Baltimore, New Orleans, Savannah and Mobile have each 
increased their importations about 100 per cent., New York has ac+ 
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rhose § {nally fallen off nearly 10 percent. These Southern cities are earnest- 
vthag ly striving to regain their ancient prestige, in the coffee trade, and 


B 2 ° ° . . ° 

Pe: are certainly making rapid strides toward it. Another noticeable 
y by “oe Ta “a 

ition, feature which these figures present is the unusually large amount 


which has been taken thus early in the year for consumption, in the 
enets | face of deranged finances, backward spring trade,and general dullness. 
| the | We attribute it largely to the fact that tle Southern people, who are 
the greatest coffee drinkers in the world, are once more indulging 
their tastes as in ante-bellum days. They know the pure article, love 
it strong, without any peas, and have the money to pay for it. 

New York coffee importers will be compelled to direct their atten- 
tion more to the East and West, and try to build up aud foster trade 
1aps | in these directions; and as a new impulse has already been given to 

per} the rapidly growing tea trade of this country, a cofresponding 
ders | activity will be found necessary to keep the coffee interest abreast 
for | with the movement.—[ American Grocer. 





— We repeat here what we have heretofore published about the 
re TUXPAN COUNTRY OF MEXICO. 
tion There isno doubt but there was an immense coffee interest could 
ow- | be developed in the adjacent teritory of Mexico. We have used the 
Orizaba Coffee and it is to our taste as good asany other. It is kept 
ints | in quantity by the House of Bayly & Pond, Camal Street. The 
y is | development of the coftee trade, will require, Ist. The care and 
s of | production of an American protectorate, 2nd. The transfer of more 
tice | labor and capital, 3d. Steam ship lines to every Mexican port, with 
ent, | Rail Roads to the mineral interior of Mexico: In addition to the 
-we | Orizaba and adjacent sumits of Oajaca and Tehuantepec, may be 
we | given the Tuxpan country of Mexico. Itis be observed that if we had 
ary constant and direct commuuication, with the island, and mainland 
per ports, of Spanish America, we could import coffee to more advantage 
jird » ‘an from Rio Janiero. Ep. Rev. ] 
s is We quote from the Memoir: The Tuxpan country is situated 
‘for just below Vera Cruz, and extends from the Gulf coast inland to the 
| Sierra Madre mountains on the west, the Panuco River on the north, 
ach | and the Nautla on the south. It is about the size of the State of 
pace | Kentucky, containing 14,080,000 acres, fully one-half of which is 
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said to be good coffee land. But were even a tenth available, beliold 
what a crop this splendid area can be made to produce: At ning 
hundred shrubs to the acre (seven feet apart each way) and an 
average of four pounds per tree, (six to eight being the claimed 
average,) we should have shrubs 1,267,200,000, and in pounds of 
coffee 5,068,800,000, which at only at five cents per pound is $253,- 
440,000. 

These estimates are only given as suggestive to the minds of 
political economists,of what is within the power of ordinary industry 
in the second republic of the continent, within ten days steam of 
New York, three and a half of New Orleans, and (by steam and 
rail via Galveston, )within ten to eleven days, of Saint Louis, Chicago 
and the great West. In freight the coffee grown upon the area 
given above for one year, would amountto 25,344,000 bags of 200 
pounds each— equal to 2,534,000 tons, or 1267 ship loads at 2000 
tons each. 
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ART. X.—THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO ROAD. 





ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT GARRETT BEFORE THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 





Mr. J. M. Garrett, on invitation of the Board of Trade of Chicag9, 
delivered the following address before that body: 

I respond with pleasure to your invitation to address you upon a 
subject of great and equal importance to the city of Baltimore, and 
to the city of Chicago. : 


CHICAGO DESIRES CONNECTION WITH BALTIMORE. 


A few months since, a representative of your board visited the city | 


of Baltimore as a member of the Ex. Com. of the national board of 
trade, and called attention to what he supposed was the fact, tha, 
whilst Baltimore was enlarging in every direction its steamship and 
railway facilities and connections, it had failed, in his judgement, to 
appreciate the vast business and the importance of amore effective 
connection with your great city. Your representative, during that 


yisit, was struck with the fact that Baltimore was advancing with | 


wonderful rapidity in population and commerce, and that, particularlf 
gince the close of the war, new lines of railway had been opened to 
the south, the southwest, and the west ; that it had afranged lines of 
steamers from Baltimore to Petersburg, to Richmond, to Norfolk, to 
Wilmington, N. C., to Charleston, to Savannah, to Key West, te 
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Havana, and to New Orleans ; that it had lines of steamers in successful 
operation by canal and ocean to Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, 
and that it had lines via Washington to Richmond, by Alexandria to 
Lynchburg, and thence to New Orleans, through an interior route: 
that it was engaged in building a line of railway through the valley of 
Virginia (which hasrecently been opened to Harrisburg, 120 miles 
south of Harper’s Ferry, and through which another great interior 
line to New Orleans is to be obtained) ; that the Parkersburg branch, 
by which a very short and direct road was opened to Cincinnati, had 
been completed. He learned that the Baltimore and Ohio Co. now 
controls and works, the line from Columbus, the capitokof Ohio, to 
Baltimore, and from Newark, on its central Ohio division to Sandusky. 
The response was then made to your reprentative that Baltimore did 
appreciate the vast trade of the northwest, and had labored earnestly 
under great difficulties, through a most protracted period, to secure 
aline to your city. Ihave the pleasure of stating that the 
OBSTACLES HAVE BEEN REMOVED, 


and that I visited Pittsburgh within a few days in order to perfect 
arrangements in connection with the opening, in eight months, of 
the great road through Connellsville, from Baltimore to Pittsburgh. 
That line will be the shortest, cheapest, amd most direct from the 
northwest to tidewater. Té is most important for Chicago to secure 
direct connection with this great line. At present there is no inde- 
pendent line to Baltimore. New York has been regarded as almost 
exclusively your objective point on the Atlantic; but you can have a 
first-class port at Baltimore, 150 miles nearer to’ Chicago by the line 
proposed than the average distances of the existing lines used to 
New York. 
The whole territory from Pittsburgh to Chicago is admirably 
ADAPTED FOR RAILWAY CONSTRUOTION. 


It has no mougtain difficulties, no costly works, but presents a region 
remarkably level, through which the road can be built straight, and 
with low grades. 
This new road will also give you a marked advantage in your 
intercourse with 
THE NATIONAL CAPITA'. 


The proposed lines of the B, & QO. R., in connection with ite 
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Metropolitan branch from the Pointwf Rocks, reduce the distar 

from Pittspurgh to Washington, as compared with the route vi 
Harrisburg, 75 miles. You will thus opena vastly-increased business 
with the south, enabling you to meet your competitors by the shortest 
practical route. You can thus avail yourselves of the steamships, the 
splendid and extensive piers, the facilities and the eonnections of 
Baltimore. 

CHICAGO & BALTIMORE. 

Your city is great—full of commercial enterprise—full of energy+ 
acting comprehensively to advance and insure its interest. I am 
impressed,with the vigor, the thoroughness, and ability which char. 
acterize your movements. Your foresight and liberality, will build 
up that which is now certain to be one of the grandest cities of the 
world. You have stfetched a tunnel for two miles under the lake, to 
secure supplies of pure and healthful water; you have tunneled under 
your river to afford convenient highways and rapid transit; you han 
a lake front on which, in future, piers and wharves can be erected te 
meet the requirements of the most extended commerce. 

-Baltimore is in a position of strength similar, in many respects, 
that of Chicago; and Baltimore has evinced a power and a progre 
commensurate with the rapid advance of Chicago. It has doubled 
in population in thesame brief period which illustrates your v 
advantages, and that city to-day numbers 360,000 inhabitants 
Baltimore has commanded a large cotton, tobacco, and other trade 
from the south, and southwest and west; and it deserves to effect 
further connections with the northwest, which will add to its measure 
of commercial importance,and furnish an economical entrepot for your 
trade, which will insure even increased power and prosperity, to your 
great city. I found at Pittsburgh an intense anxiety for the comple- 
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tion of the 
PITTSBURGH & CONNELLSVILLE ROAD. 


That great city, in obtaining that road, will secure a most valuable | 


competing line, and an advantageous market for its commercial] 
interchanges and its large products. I found an equal anxiety and 
a vigorous determination of citizens, upon the route from Pittsburgh 
to Chicago, to speedily secure the same competition,for the interme 
diate country. The merchants, manufacturers, and all interests of 
Pittsburgh join with those interests and with Baltimore in desiring 
this independent road to Chicago: 
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‘istané? BALTMORZ OCEAN LINES. 
ute vig Heretofore it has been supposed that no other port than New York 
usiness] ould maintain lines of steamers to Europe. Within a brief period, 
hortest! Baltimore established a line to Bremen of two first-class steamships of 
ips, the! 2.500 tons burden. In less than 12 months the necessity was developed 
ions @f| for the doubling of that line, and when the stock was offered for the 
additional capital required, the astute merchants of Bremen—under- 
standing the facilities and advantages, ofthe port of Baltimore— 
ergy+| tendered subscriptions for 40 times the sum desired, so that the 
I am} division of thestock made but 24 per cent. of the subscriptions 
| char-| offered. . 
| build} Another line for Liverpool is being organized, and the city 
of the} of Baltimore is planning her enterprises, in view of her grand 
ike, tof geographical advantages and the comparative great economies of her 
under} port, for a fair and square competition with New York for the trade, 
1 have} not only of the south, southwest, and west, but for that, also, of the 
‘ted to} northwest. Will Chicago avail herself of the extraordinary natural 
advantages and position of Baltimore for the distribution of your 
cts, fo) cereals, your provisions,and other traffic, and of the economies of that 
gTess# port for your import and export trade? 
ubledj Among these economies, which will insure permanently low tariffs 
' vas for transportation upon the B. & O. R., is the existence of the best 





oa BITUMINOUS COAL 
rade 
effect) for more than 200 miles upon its border, and a supply ofcoal at 


Baltimore at $250 per ton less than the price for similar coal in 
your) New York. This difference makes, in favor of Baltimor, as compared 
your with New York, on each voyage of a steamship to Europe’ using 800 
nple-| tons, $2,000 of improved net result. 

OPINION OF CHICAGO MERCHANTS. 


sure 





able) 1 find all your merchants with whom I have had the pleasure of 
reiaj| meeting, full of appreciation of the fact, that Baltimore has now risen 
and| 40 that position which makes it a matter of mutual interest, to join 
irgh| in securing this economical, indpendent, additional outlet. I trust, 
me-| therefore, that this important subject will be fully examined, and it 
8 Of) will command such approved and combined effort that in less than 
ing | two years the national capital, Baltimore, Pittsburg, and Chicage 
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will be united by new and closer bonds and by mutual co-operative | asthe ta 
relations, which cannot fail to advance largely the convenience, | that in’ 
interests, and prosperity of all the great communities which will be | of grap 





sensibly affected, discove! 
ee { general 

ART. XL—GRAPES AND WINE. wae 

with ca: 

BY J. 0. DELAVIGNE. yarietie 


‘The growth of the grape vine for the purpose of wine making hag | native 1 
of late years attracted much attention in the United States, and | cause fi 
although now making rapid strides, has not received that attention | produc 
in the South which it deserves. ‘Wine is successfully being made in years, 
the Western States under circumstances not by far as favorable as | there h 
afforded by the more Southern States. California is no doubt the | are saic 
best,and the state par eaeellence for the production of grapes and wine, | The wi 
It has the advantage of soil and climate, the rich soil, the genial | andha’ 
warmth, anda dry atmosphere. The Southern States come next | grows. 
after California in allthese advantages. They havethe greatest varie- ; and n 
ties of soil, valleys, hills, and mountains, the sea side,and the Southern | mature 
sun, to produce the rich and generous wines southern climes, | is past. 
Some of the advantages they enjoy are peculiar to themselves ; at | ing the 
the same time that the Southern States can produce all the kinds | of any 
of grapes that are produced in other States, they can also produce | it amp! 
some sorts that will not grow in more northern latitudes. if the « 

It is no more a question of experiment, as many persons may be | the op 
induced to believe, because they do not see it doing. The most | there i 

general idea that oecurs to any one about to plant vines, is to obtain | is in E 
the best European varieties, and to have them cultivated as itis | vine re 
Gone in Europe ; two fatal errors. The fruit grower, desirous of , explan 
engaging in this culture has no occasion to make experiments, unless | usual 1 
he chooses to indulge in them for his own pleasure. The experiments | intend 
have been made in the most thorough manner by others, and all | vigoro 
that is neccessary to success is to copy from others. The history of | The sc 
those experiments may be found in the back numbers of the agricul- | growtl 
tural department of the Patent Office Reports, and the agricultural be no 


Journals, They cover the entire ground of the production of grapes avoid 
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asthe table fruit, the making of wine and brandy, Itis true however, 

that in the immense variety of soils and exporsnres, some varieties 

of grapes may be found of better adaption than others, and for 
discovering which some experiments may be useful, as only very 
general rules can be given on thesubject. To Nicholas Longworth of 
Cincinnati we are indebted for very extended experiments, made 

with care, during long periods of time, with both native and foreign 

varieties of grapes, and he has given a decided preference to the 

native varieties. To those not acquainted with the subject it will be 
cause for astonishment to know the innumerable varieties that are 
produced. They are produced by art and by accident, and of late 
years, since attention has been given to it in the United States, 
there has been produced a great number of varieties, some of which 
are said to be equal to any of the foreign varieties as table fruit, 

The wine making qualities.of some of the varieties are undoubted, 
and have been fully experimented. The eternal Scuppernong which 
grows every where and in everysoil. It is a sure and heavy bearer, 
and not liable to the ordinary disease of the Grape Vine. It 
matures its fruit late in the seasen when the great heats of summer 
is past, and the wine maker exempted from the difficulty of control- 
ing the firmentation. The culture is the easiest and most simple 
of any of the grape vines. Little more is necessary than to give to 
it ample room on a trellis and to promote its growth, with fertilizers 
if the soil is poor. It wants no prunipg, which is considered one of 
the operations requiring the most art, and is properly so, because 
there is not the same necessity for pruning in our country as there 
isin Europe. It is not every body that knows why the scuppernong 
vine requires no pruning. It will be better understood with a little 
, explanation. When the other kinds of grape vines are pruned, it is 
| asual to take off a considerable portion of the wood, and on the stock 
intended to bear fruit, two or three buds are left. From these a 
vigorous growth takes place, and the bloom comes on the new growth, 
The scuppernong bears fruit only on wood of the previous years 
growth ; therefore, if pruned like the other grape vines there would 
be no fruit. They may, however, be thinned out to advantage, to 
avoid crowding, and the trellis be kept in proper shape. Its repra- 
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duction and muliiplication cannot be obia‘ued, } «e ovher v'ne3, ‘vom 
cuitin ys, bat very readi'y in oar s2asons vom ‘uses. It is desirable 
to have as much root as possible io che new plart to insure a vigorous 
growth. This is as necessary in grape vines as in fruit trees ; if they 
be not healthy and prosperous from the start, they should not 
encumber the earth. 

We have other native species and varieties suitable for wine, some 
of which have in a high degree the peculiar aroma so much prized 
in wine. The Commissioner of the Patent Office in the Report of 
1859. Speaks of a grape growing wild in the Washita country, of 
the species of the Fox grape, Vitis Labrusca. This vine is a vigorous 
grower in the rich illuvial lands, a sweet, juicy grape with a Foxy 
aroma. When fully ripe, it varies in color, but is generally a light 
brown, or tinged with brown; while growing, it is remarkable 
trsnsparent and of a light greenish hue. Itripens early. A person 
acquainted with the grapes onthe Rhine states, that a finer grape 
could not be found in the United States or in Europe. Mr. N, 
Longworth states that he would willingly buy wine made from the 
wild grapes to flavor his Catawba. It is said that the wine made in 
Aikin 8. C. is readily bought up by the wine dealers in New York 
for working up and flavoring other wines. This shows the value of 
the native species and varieties. ‘We insist upon preference being 
given to native species and varieties over the foreign, on account of 
their hardiness and exemption in a great measure from the diseases 
of the vine. And we are impressed with the belief that the diseases 
in vines have been preduced by artificial culture. In support of 
this theory many examples could be cited in the United States 
where vines have failed to produce fruit, when trimmed and pruned 
according to the system in Europe, and when left to thexnselves to 
grow upon a tree or the gallery of a house, have produced excellent 
fruit. And it is said also that American vines have been successfully 
introduced in Europe, where they were found not to be sub/‘ect to 
the diseases common to other vines of the country. 

Although disposed to give the preference to American vines, we 
should not. wish to be understood to be opposed to any good foreign 


variety. One of these isthe celebrated El Paso grape, which was 
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tindoubtedly imported from Europe by the Spaniards. Our r2asor 
for supposing that it is a grape from a Southern climate is, that at El 
Paso, it freezes above ground, and has to be protected during the 
winter by burying it, to be taken up again after frost. Itis probable 
that its range would extend farther North where the Northers do not 
prevail. The writer has cultivated it at San Antonio Texas very 
successfully, and it did not freeze in the hard winter of 1859. It is a 
vigorous grower, prodiiéing vine over tweity feet in length; in 
one season. The grape is juicy, large, very sweet, thin skinned, 
transparent, green and ofa light pink color, and a most excellent 
table grape, the bunches shouldered, and weighing from one to 
three pounds. Grapes tan be produced from a cutting in 18 
months. In that country, the soil being dry the cuttings may be 
put into the ground to the depth of two feet, and a system of rdots 
will grow from each bud that is buried. 

The are many varieties suitable for making wine,each havitig their 
peculiar excellency. The Concord and Diana have been successful- 
ly produced in Louisiana, the Clinton isa hardy variety. In pruning 
@ vineyard it would be easy to make a selection of varieties ripening 
at different periods, so that the work for the vintage would not 
tome at the same time, but could be graduated from August to 
October. 

We have said that we were opposed to pruning or at least, to 
severe pruning, such as is practiced in Europé, and shall now give 
our reasons; so that we may be corré¢ted if wrong. 

Severe pruning injures the vitality of plants by disturbing the 
equilibrium between the foliage and roots. The tendency of nature 
is to restore it, and hence the vigorous growth of leaves in plants 
that are pruned; but the leaves being still insufficient for the 
elaboration of the substances furnished by the roots, these become 
mature and die out. Those portions are the fibrous roots around 
the surface of the large root and do not grow agein except upon the 
extension of the large roots. It would be more logical to prune the 
root also at the same time, if pruning is tobe done. This should 
be done by ploughing or otherwise turning over the ground on one 
side only of the plant during one season. The quantity of root 
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remaining would correspond to the diminished quantity of wood. 
On the side where roots would have been cut, a vigorous growth 
of root would take place in a new and unprepared soil, is as may be 
supposed the old roots had already exhausted the soil, in the imme- 
diate contact with them. 

Another of our objections to close pruning is that the growth 
of fruit takes place too near tothe ground, where it is more liable 
to be affected by moisture and by insects. We have observed near 
New Orleans some vines being always injured by insects, destroying 
the fruit aud young leaves as long as thé vine was low; but where it 
had been allowed to run up on a tree or on tke side of a house it 
took a vigorous start to grow, and did not seem to be affected above 
acertain height. The experiment has been successfully tried of 
protecting a vine by planks put over it;and that it prevented the 
fruit from rotting. The philosophy of which was that it prevented 
radiation of heat from the earth, and this the plant was not exposed 
to the extremes of transitions from heat to cold ; it was contended 
that the arbour had the same effect, by the interposition of a curtain 
of leaves between the earth and sky. The grapes ofa vine planted 
before a house were effected by the grape disease or rotting to such 
a degree as not to bring any fruit. to maturity. The vine being 
abandoned, to itself when grown large enough was trained up under 
the eaves of the house, where it boreexcellent fruit, whilst the 
‘portion outside continued to produce fruit that rotted: Instances 
are related in the State of Missouri where vines trimmed and pruned 
‘Segundem Artem produced no fruit, but when allowed to run at 
liberty upon a tree or on the side of a house, produced abundant 
and good fruit. Ths writer has seen a vineyard in the Parish of 
St. Tammany, just coming into bearing, that was tended by a German 
gardener, who prided himself upon his talent in the management 
of the grape vine, and who treated it inthe way he-was used to in 
Europe. Inthe month of July, when the grapes were half of the 
full size, picked off a porton of the leaves, for the purpose, as he 
said, of giving them sunshine to make the grapes ripen. The conse- 
quence was that they. were scalded by the sun and ruined. He 
stated that in Europe that course answered a good purpose, because 
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heat was necessary to make the grape mature. It should be obser- 
ved that the 1 the thermomet is much greater in like 
latitudes in the 1 i States than in Europe, the difference being 
about 15 degrees. There is no doubt the reason why it might be 


proper ther per hers It necessary here to protect 


the grape fro degree of heat, and hence the policy of 


running the vin arbour, where the canopy of leaves is an efficient 


protection a; in, the clusters of grapes hanging below 


partially shaded. 1 ry be that all varieties are not affected in the 
same way, and 1 the thick skinned grapes would resist better the 
effects of great heat lt would be easy ior the grap grower to 
indulge in expel its with a view to test the questions, without : 


much risk or « 


Wedo not pro to say much on the cultivation of the vine, be- 


cause it may differ much from that of fruit, which most farmers are 
familiar with, a1 which rules may be found in all agricultural 
papers, which ipposed to read, or ought to read 

iy rape vu isily multipli dby cuttings, b t 1b requires 
time, and time with us at the present day; is very great importance 
Two years may be gained by buying the stock from the nurseries, 


where they can be had from ten to fifty cents a piece, and of differ- 
ent species, and varieties innumerable. They can be obtained in 
almost any neighborhood; at Memphis, from M. W. Philips; at 
Mobile, from the Langdon nurseries, at New Orleans, from Wilson 
or Garnet; at Arcola from Wm. Redman’s nurseries, and from 
Richmond and Charleston and Augusta, Ga., in any quantities. 

Essential conditions in cultivation are, thorough draingge, and 
breaking the ground upto the depth of at least 12 inches. If 
fertilizers or manures are used, they should be disseminated 
uniformly in the soil, and not confined to the hole to plant the vine. 
In the latter case the roots very soon extend beyond the manure 
and the vine is left to starve. 

A drawback to the cultivation of the vine is the time required to 
bring the vineyard into bearing. But if the vines of two years are 
obtained from the nurseries, they will be found to pay where the 
fruit can be gold, the second year ; and the third year a half crop 
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may be expected. It should be considered that the vines may be 
pianted ina field cultivated in corn or cotton and be very little in 
the way until the third year, when they should be supported on a 
trellis or arbour. 

We shall have something to say hereafter on the manufact of 
wine, which is much of an art, to be well and thoroughly done, but 
which is susceptible of some simplification. 


Prices—are almost fabulous in comparison with ante bel/wn 
We would recommend the production of grapes and win 
Southern States, not only on account of the profit wh 


susceptible of yielding, but also as tending to ity of crops al 
affording an occupation and pursuit of requirin 

cotton or sugar, and an agreable recreatio1 might be 
instead of labor, as cach one may just « ; m or aa ¢] 
# as he may think proper, and derive from it great satisfaction 


ART. XIL—CHINESE ADVENTURES. 
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(Translated fromy the French for De Bow’s New Orleans Review.) 





I suppose there are at Singapore hotels as comfortable and as 
well kept as any in London ; but this I cannot conscientiously assert 
to be a fact, for the English and French vessels lying in the port 
send on shore so many officers and employees of both armies that I 
could not get accommodations at any of the European hotels in the 
place. “We have not a room or a bed to spare,” was the answer 
invariably received. 

I might no doubt have found a lodging at some inn kept by a son 
of the Celestial Empire, but I cannot endure the odor of Chinese 
hospitality. 

My good genius at last brought me to the window of an English 
druggist. This respectable person is the owner of a small house on 
the quay, and has been sc obiiging as to give me a room furnished. 
with a couch too short for comfort, a mosqueto net with more holes 
in it than are absolutely neceggary, and two bamboo chairs, one of 
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which, I acknowledge, is not broken. 

All this costs me only a guinea a day, incredibly little for Sing- 
apore. 

From one of my windows I can see the harbor, where many Eng- 
lish and French vessels lie at anchor, surrounded by innumerable 
junks, or floating houses inhabited by entire families ; while from 
the shore glide the slender Arab chebecks and the heavy ungraceful 
boats of the Cochin Chinese. 

My other window looks out upon one of the narrow crooked 
streets of the Chinese quarter, where all the races of the universe 
pass and repass, presenting an exhibition of types and costumes well 
worth that of Sydenham Palace; and then besides what confusion 
of languages, what gestures, what grimaces, what cries! Surely 
the modern Babel is Singapore! 

This is truly very curious, and I confess with shame that since I 
came here I have grown more reconciled to my fate, and am some- 
times too easily consoled for having broken Miss Aurora’s cup. 

Captain Lecoq did me the honor to breakfast with me yesterday, 
He has already sold the greater part of his goods, and is in the best 
possible humor; he actually drank his third glass of rum to the 
Anglo—French alliance. 

This morning, as I was reading Thackeray's last novel, which is 
just out here, and has created a great sensation, some one knocked 
softly at the door of my room. 

“ Come in,” I cried. 

The door opened and revealed a fine looking Hindoo in a long 
white robe, with heavy gold bracelets on his armsand wrists. After 
a profound inclination, he stood erect and motionless upon the 
threshold. 

‘his appearance was singularly noble ; in Europe he would have 
been taken for a prince. He was in reality only a servant in a 
respectable family. O, Tom, Dick, Will, Jack and Coley, footmen 
and valets in the most aristocratic houses at the West End, what a 


sorry figure yon would present by the side of your comrade at Sing- 
apore; and H: forgive me, but I fear that even your masters, 
the dukes, earls and marquises, would suffer not a little by the com- 
parison : 


I made a sign, the Hindoo entered and gave me a sealed nofe, 








with another inclination so profound as almost to embarrass me 


Che note was in F nelish and contained these words : 
‘Mr. Thomas Harrisson begs Sir Edmund Broomley to dine 
with him to-day at five o'clock. He trusts that Sir Edmund will 
not disappoint bim by a refusal.” 

A few days before my hostess had pointed ont to me a stout man 
in a suit of nankeen crossing the quay with alarge blue umbrella. 
‘That is Mr. Thomas Harrisson,” she said, “aman who has more 


ships upon the sea than I have dishes in my cupboard, and “who 


7 7 
can count more millions than I can years—though I am not so very 
young,” added the worthy woman with a sich. 

We a L answered, this Mr. Harrisson does not seem to be 

spoiled by his wealth, for he has the most frank and joyous physiog 
, hold 

nomy i ever beneid 


As Mr. Harrisson was not near enouch to hear our conversation. it 


I hesitated for some time whether to accept or to refuse; and 


even when I took up my pen, I could not decide what to answer 

However, the very * angeness of the invitation attracted me, -as 
] P 4 sn £ £277 bi in & of 

well as the recollection of the smiling face still before mein imagi- 


nation. Without pausing longer to reflect I hastily wrote in r ply: 
th pleasure Mr. Thomas Har- 
risson’s very kind invitation.’ 

] S¢ aled this note al d cave it to the Hind 0, who was standing 
before me like a statue of bronze; he bowed himself a third time 
almost to the ground, and walking baekwards to the door, departed 


with a step noiseless as that of a shadow 


I spent the rest of the day 1 wondering why it was that a n in 
who did not know me, should be so anxious to give me a dinner. 

At a quarter before five I set ont in a palanquin. My dress was 
as elaborate as could ! pected from the limited resources of a 
traveung Ww irdrobi [ thought it right to weal upon this extraor 


linary occasion the waistcoat made by Chien-Hue and Cestined to 
astonish the natives of Pekin. 


. ; e a - ; ’ — val et a hap 
At five minutes of five l entered the drawing-roum of the wealthy 
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oe 


great fan suspended over our heads. These countries of the sun 
may be very béautiful, but they are not the countries for equality ; 
and when we reflect that one half the population pass their lives in 
fanning the other half, and in never being fanned themselves, we 
are tempted to exclaim : “ Justice thou art but a name!” 

The dinner was lively; Mr. Harrisson related twenty amusing 
stories, at which he was the first to langh, with that hearty irresist- 
ible mirth the very sound of which is enough to put the most gloomy 
individual into a good humor. 

When the dessert was brought in, after drinking the health of the 
excellent merchant, I hazarded a question which had been for some 
time on my lips, and asked Mr. Harrisson what induced him to 
honor me with an invitation which had surprised as much as it had 
flattered me. 

“You know the French proverb, “answered Mr. Harrisson.” 
“« The friends of those we love are our friends. With your permission, 
my dear sir, we will say no more on the subject.” 

It was out of the question to insist, and I was obliged to give up 
all hope of solving the riddle, at least for the present. 

After dinner, Mr. Leon Bernard invited Mr. Harrisson and Miss 
Mary to pass the rest of the evening on the vessel of which he was 
an officer ; the soldiers and sailors were to play a comedy, the favor- 
ite pastime of their leisure hours. 

Mr. Harrisson accepted for himself and for his daughter, and the 
young ensign having graciously begged me to join them, we 
descended together to the quay. Ten minutes later, a small boat 
took us to the floating theatre. 

The stage was on the quarter-deck, and was ornamented with 
garlands of flowers and with French and English flags. The per- 
formance had already begun ; it was a vauderville. 

I understand French perfectly, I read with the greatest facility 
Corneille, Racine and Moliere ; yet I have never been able to make 
anything of a modern vaudeville. The language of the vauderville 
must be entirely different from that used by the authors considered 
classical in France. 

Though I could not be entertained by the witticisms which were 
recaived with langhter and applause by the audience among whom 
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we had placed ourselves, I was sufficiently amused by the odd ges- 
tures and eccentric costumes of the improvised performers. 

The good natured Mr. Harrisson laughed and applau led, as loudly 
as any one, and was in a state of satisfaction, impossible to describe. 
He does not in the least resemble what our neighbors across the 
Channel would call a phlegmatic Englishman. 

Miss Mary also seemed to be greatly amused ; as for the ensign, I 

ne 


cannot imagine why it was, but he looked much more at Miss Mary 


than at the stage. Every now and then he bent over her to give in 


1,some explanation to whicl 


very good Englis 1 she listened with 
remarkable attention. 

After the play the actors gave us a quadrille, in which the first 
danseuse—a colored sailor—displayed such graee and agility as to 
excite the utmost enthusiasm of the public and put the finishing 
touch to the delight of Mr. Harrisson. 

The dance was over, and we were enjoying the iced sherbets 
gallantly supplied by the captain of the Superbe, when a good look- 
ing Chinese, still-young, and magnificently dressed, came up to Mr} 
Harrisson and Miss Mary. 

“Ah, how do you do, friend Lo-Hang,” cried the jovial voice of 
the stout merchant, “may all the flowers of prosperity bloom upon 
your path! And the health of young Number Four ? better, I 
suppose ?” 

“Excellent; but my little daughter Chun is a great sufferer. She 
was six years old last week, and we were obliged to put the ligatures 
on her feet to keep them small,*but her excessive liveliness will not 


allow her to be quiet for an instant; she wishes to jump up contin- 


ually and run all over the house, though the least movement gives 
her eruel pain—and so it will be for the next five or six months. 
Ah, my dear friend, how much we sacrifice to fashion !” 

“Who is this young Number Four you were asking for?” I said 
to Mr. Harrisson when his friend left him. 

“One of the sons of Lo-Hang,” he replied. 

“But what is the meaning of the name ?” 

“Every little Chinese a month after his birth is presented in his 
richest dress, and with his head shaved for the first time, to the 
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ART. XII.—THE MISSOURI HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 





LECTURE BY JUDGE PRIMM. 

The chair introduced Judge Primm who read the following 
interesting paper. 

THE ORIGIN OF LOCAL NAMES. 

Mr Prestpenr: Many persons have deemed it the duty of our society 
to preserve as far as possible, not only the orthography, but also the 
origin of the names which belong to the geography of this state, and 
at the request of several of your members I have, with timidity and 
reluctance, assumed the performance of the task. 

In the course of time such a record may become not only curious, 
but may tend to illustrate facts which otherwise would be enveloped 
in conjecture. 

Standing as we do on the verge of a past century, we will be better 
enabled than those who are to follow us to test the accuracy of such 


a record, a record which at some future day may throw light upon 
the incipient and germinating history of the settlements made in a 
region of country which courage and enterprise, have snatched from 
the barbarian and the desert. 


In order to a better understanding of this and the papers which 
are to follow it, we must bear in mind these observations; 1. This 
western country having been originally explored by the French and 
the Spaniard, it is consistent with reason to grant that the orthography 
of proper names, as by them recorded in their respective idioms,must 
justly convey to the ear the true pronunciation of names, which by 
degrees have been, as will hereafter be shown, corrupted in a manner 
almost painfully glaring. 

2. That amongst the French and their descendants especially, the 
abbreviation of proper names universaily prevailed, whether as 
regarded the names of persons, Indian tribes, localities or streams” 
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These abbreviations passing through the English language have 
become, in many instances, so transformed, tha‘ not only have the 
full original names been forgotten, but the abbreviations thems«lves 


have lost all significance; and “this will be made apparent.in the 
progress of my remarks. I had desired to place in alphabetical order 
the names of which I propose to treat, but want of time forbids, and 
I must take them up as I find them in my scattered and desultory 


notes. 
DES MOINES RIVER. 

The river is supposed to have been named after supposed monks,” 
moines,” who were supposed to have madea settlement on that 
stream. This is an error; the true name of the river is Moingona, 
abbreviated,according to French habitude, to Moin,and always called 
by them /a riviere des Moins, the “des Moins river.” The Moingonas 
were a tribe of Iadians who once dwelt on the borders of that stream. 
The Americans have corrupted the name and changed its 
signification by interpolating the letter “e” before the terminal “s.” 

I have in my possession a map entitled “Carte de la Louisiane, 
Cours du Mississippi et pays voisins, dedieea M.le Comte de Maure- 
pas, Ministre et Secretaire d’etat,ecommandeur des ordres du Roy, par 
N. Bellin, Ingenieur de la marine, 1744.” This map gives a pretty 
fair representation of the country embraced by the present United 
States and territories, of part of the Canadas and of New Mexico. 
The situation of the lakes, of the chains of inountains, the courses 
of rivers and the Atlantic and Pacific staboards are laid down with an 
accuracy scarcely to be expected, in view of the limited knowledge of 
the topography of so vast a country at the time of the compilation. 
I value it not merely on account of the names which it has preserved. 

In this map, the river in question is designated as “Le Moingona.” 

ARKANSAS, 

In Bellin’s map, this river is named “ Riviere des Acansas.” On 
the west bank of the stream, near its mouth, is noted a settlement 
of the Acansas Indians, and on the east side, nearly opposite, a 
French establishment. 

From these facts I infer that Acansas, instead of Arkansas, is the 
eriginal and more proper name. 
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MERAMEC. 


The Indian name of this river, “ Maniamec,” means the catfish river. 


The appropriat 33 of that designation may be inferred from the 

following fix <1 to me by my neighbor and friend, Capt. Samuel 
. . > ’ t 

Knicht, who, alth ha zealous disciple of Isaac Walton, is aman 
I ; 


upon whose truthfulness I, and all who know him, place the most 
implicit confidence. 

He states that in the fall of the year 1820, whilst out deer hunting, 
he wandered to the mouth of this stream. The water there was 


very clear, and objects at or near the bottom were plainly discernible. 
There he saw immense numbers of catfish damming the river. They 


were lying on or near the bottom, side by side, as close to each other 
as the fingers onthe hand, their heads in a line and oceuping the 
entire spact from shore to shore. They were motionless, and made 
no attempt whatever to seize the small fishes that swam directly over, 
and almost rubbing against them. 

Surprised at such a sight, he mentioned the subject to Ben. Fine, 
Melzer Fine and John Horn, who had lived for several years before 
on the Mississippi, just below this place, and they informed him that 
the same curieus spectacle had been witnessed by them every fall 
during their residence there. 

The name of this river has been written and spelled in various 
manners, ever since the change of government. 

In our state law of 1825, defining the boundaries of St. Lonis county, 
it is spelled “merrimack.” 

In the revision of the laws in 1835, it spelled “Meremeck.” 

In the act of 1839, declaring this river a public highway below 
the mouth of Crooked Creek, it is again spelied “Merrimack.” 

At this day the prevailing spelling seems to be “Meramec.” 

Neither of these modes of spelling is the correct one. The name 
of the river is “Maramec,” and it has been so written from the ear- 
liest days of Upper Louisiana up to the time of the change of gov- 


4 


, . i 7 ‘ e 
ernment ; and no where, in the French or Spanisl 


1 archives, is the 
name to be found differently written. 


Maramec is certainly much more euphonious than Meramec, and 
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T can see no reason in the necessities of language for altering the 
orthography of a name, which has been transmitted to us in the ac- 
cumulated records of our predecessors. 

GASCONADE. 

Whence this name originated, I have not been able to ascertain. 
The French word means an idle vain glorious boast, but there is 
nothing in the character of the stream that would entitle it to that 
appellation in its known and acknowledged sense. 

In early years, the Delaware and Shawnee Indians inhabited the 
region of country between the Bourbeuse, a branch of the Maramec 
and the stream known as the Gasconade. In the spring and fall of 
each year, these tribes were accustomed to visit St. Louis for the 
purpose of traffic, bringing with them for sale, small poneys, furs, 
peltries, bears oil in skins, large quantities of game, and especially 
in the spring of the year a great deal of maple sugar. This last ar- 
ticle was eagerly purchased by the different families and converted 
into syrup, which in summer, when diluted with water, formed a 
pleasant and refreshing beverage, and in winter, at evening social 
parties, was a delicious condiment to the never failing pancake. 

In French the word “Cassonade” means unrefined sugar, the re- 
fined article being termed “sucre.” It can be readily imagined that to 
the stream from the region of which was brought this maple sugar, 
this cassonade would be given an illustrative name, which would natu- 
rally be “riviere a la cassonade,” and by which an easy transition 
either to a French or American tongue would pass into “gasconade 
instead of “casconade.” 

This conjecture, for it is only one, was sustained by the late Wil- 
liam Lucus, brother of our esteemed fellow-member, James H. Lu- 
cas, in a lecture which he delivered before the St. Louis Lyceum in 
the year 1831. 

I have no knowledge that any civilized settlements were made on 
the Gasconade prior to the change of government, nordo I remem- 
ber to have seen this name in any of the French or Spanish archives. 

RIVER DES PERES. 
The origin of this name rests entirely upon tradition. 
A number of the religious order of Trappists or monks of La 
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Trappe, from Canada, had, under the authority of the Bishop of 
Quebec, in Canada, settled at Kahokias, in its vicinity, in what is 
now known as St. Clair county, in the state of Illinois. A fewmem- 
bers of this order, attracted by the beauty and fertility, of the situa- 
tion of the mouth of this stream, commenced the formation of an es- 
tablishment there ; but either fearful of Indian depredations or fear- 
ful of sickness, they abandoned the work which they had begun. 
Thenceforth the stream was known and called “La Riviere des Peres,” 
the river of the Fathers. 


BONHOMME. 


Literally, this French word means good man ; but, as usually un- 
derstood, it means a good-natured, easy-tempered, honest, careless, 
yet obliging individual. On the creek in St. Louis connty which 
bears fhis name the first settlement is said to have been made by 
one Herbert—Joseph, I think, was his pre-name. He must have 
been a man of the character just described, for I well remember to 
have read an old Spanish grant in what is now Bonhomme town- 
ship, which calls for the land of the “Bonhomme Herbert” as a boune 
dary. Hence it was natural to and perfectly consistent with their 
custom for the old French to abbreviate, by dropping the name and 
retaining the descriptive of the man, and to call the creek on which 
he settled, “la riviere au bonhomme,” which has been anglicized 
Bonhomme creek, 

CREVE COEUR. 

This French word means a weight on the heart.” I take this defi- 
nition from Richelet’s French Dictionary, published in 1761, as 
more indicative of the sense in which the word was used in the ear- 
ly days of St. Louis than at the present time. 

In regard to this name, too—the name of a beautiful lake in the 
western part of St. Louis county—I have nothing but tradition. 

Alexis Lalande or “le vieux Alexis,” as he was usually called, was 
induced te settle with his wife on the borders of thls lake—a place 
which was then quite remote from other settlements. After a resi- 
dence there of perhaps a year, his wife came to St. Louis on a visit 
to her relatives and friends, and upon being questioned how she 
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liked her new home she replied “‘C’est un vrai creve-coeur” (it is a 
real creve-coeur), and this doleful epithet was ever after applied to 
the locality. 

Alexis had been the bell-ringer of the caiholie church in St. Louis 
for several years previously, 
her wild home, could no longer hear the chimes toiling for the de- 


and when the good wo.u: n, his wife. in 


parted, or cheerfully proclaiming a marriage or a clristening, her 
heart was saddened and depressed, and the place became to her an 
nnendurable creve coeur. 

They moved back to St. Louis, Alexis resumed his vocation of 
bell-ringer, and pulled it to the time cf his death. 

The fort built by LaSalle on the Illinois river, above Peoria, also 
bore the name of Creye-coeur, in commemoration of the hardship 
which he and his men there endured, 

CRAVOIS. 

Perhaps a corruption of “gravier.” which in French means “grav- 
el.” This name was given to the creek in St. Louis county on ac- 
count of the very large quantity of gravel with which its bed 


abounds. 
CHARBONNIERE, 


In French this word strictly means a place in the forest where 
wood coal is made, but as applicable to the bluff on the Missouri 
river, near San Fernando, as it is now written ; it means the place 
where mineral coal is produced. 

8ST. LOUIS, 

In early days this town was by outsiders called “Paincourt” which 
in French literally means a loaf of bread that is short, of insufficient 
length, or of insufficient weight. This appellation may have been 
given it by way of retaliatory derision, on account of the nicknames 
which the St. Lonisians gave to other towns, such as “Misere” to 
Ste. Genevieve, and “Videpoche” to Carondelet ; but, in reality, it 
was the name of the parish in which the “post of St. Louis” was sit- 
uated, as shown by the official records of the Spanish government 
In France there is still a parish of that naine. 

CARONDELET. 


The region of country on which Carondelet, now part of the First 
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ward of the city of St. Louis, is established, was at first known as 


“Pra‘rie a Catalan,” the Catalonian’s prairie. It was originally set- 
tled by one Louis Pojol, a Catalonian by birth, but who was always 
designated as “Le Catalan,” the Catalonian. His decendants bear 
the name of C to this day. 

Afterwards when a town, under the avspices of Clement Delor de 


Tregette, a town sprang up at Prarie a Catalan, it was named “Louis- 
bourg,” but when the Baron de Carondelet assumed the vice-regal 
functions of governor general, of upper and lower Louisiana, the 
name of the town was changed to “Carondelet.” 

For many years Carondelet has gone by the soubriquet of Vide 
poche, ludicrously corrupted by the Americans into “Wheatbush,” 
“Weepush” and “Widepush.” 

“Vide poche” has generally been interpretted to mean an “empty 
pocket,” and is claimed to have been indicative of the general poverty 
of the inhabitants. This is most assuredly an error, for any one 
who knew Carondelet under the Spanish government and even long 
after the change of dominion, must know that the denizens of that 
village, with rare exception, were landed proprietors, frugal, indus- 
trious, and well to do in the world. In the fall of the year, after 
their crops had been secured, and in the winter season, many of them 
used their teams which would otherwise have been idle, in hauling 
fire-wood, under contract to their Paincourt neighbors, and all the 
silly stories of thew refusing to haul other property for a greater 
price than a load of wood, are only evidence of that stubborn honesty 
which so notably marked their Creole character, and which could 
not for any consideration, harbor the idea of violating an obligation 
or duty.* 





* We have heard few better hits at the obstructives, than the following from 
ovr friend Captain B who being himself of the people satirized must 
respond to any indignant demand of those who may be aggrieved by the ridicule 
involved. 

Some citizens of St. Louis were passengers on a New Orleans boat which broke 
its machinery at a point called Carondelet on the maps, but Vide poche by its 
familiars. There was an eddy at Videpoche where the inhabitants got the drift wood 
and carted it up to St. Louis for sale. The passengers finding the boat disabled 
decided to walk back the few miles to the city and went ashore with their hand 
trunks for that purpose. After traversing a part of the distance they overtook a 
boy driving a small horse cart loaded with wood, and after a salutation enquired 
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But, in my judgment, “empty pocket” is not the proper interpre- 
tation of “Videpoche.” In English the adjective precedes the noun 
which it qualifies ; but in French, as a rule with very few exceptions, 
the noun precedes the adjective. Thus, in English, we say, black 
horse ; in French, they say un cheval noir, a horse black. Now, vide, 
or, as itis written in the old French, “vuide,” is an adjective, and 
means empty. But it is also a verb “vider” or “vuider,” which 
means to empty, to deplete, and the indicative mood, present tense, of 
this verb is also vide or vuide. 

According to French syntax, if empty pocket were the correct inter- 
pretation, the French expression would be poche vide, instead of vide- 
poche ; and, according to the same syntax, videpoche, using the 
term vide as a verb, would be interpreted empties pocket, and as a 
soubriquet to Carondelet, would convey the idea that it was a place 
where the pockets of those visiting it could be emptied of their con- 
tents. 

The inhabitants of Carondelet were noted for their hospitality and 
their fondness for all kinds of sports and amusements. In these 
they freely indulged on Sunday’s after they had attended mass and 
early vespers. On those days in particular, the people of St. Louis 
were in the habit of frequenting those of Carondelet to join in their 
amusements of quarter racing or an old fashioned game of cards in 





ifhe could not take their hand baggage to town? To this the boy replied 
decidedly. ‘‘Non” 
But why! 
Non vous tuerez mon petit cheval you keel him my little ’orse. 
The passengees thus refused, walked on. Presently one of them enquired. 
What do you ask for your wood at St. Louis ? 
Seize beet ! 
Well then out with yourd ° 4d wood and I will give you six bits to 
carry these two handtrunks to the city : 

Boy. ‘‘Non.” 

Passenger. Why you can make as much money by carrying these little trunks 
as by hauling your wood, ‘‘you will not keel your little orse.” If you choose, you 
can come back and haul your wood to St. Louis from here, instead of having to 
go back to Vide poche for another load. 

Boy Non. 

Other passengers You had better do it. 

Boy. “Non mon pere—my fazzer—he vend le bois, vat you call sell ze wood, for 
seeze beets, formake live. He no haul ze trunk. Idoze same. I no haul ze tronk 
mot G——d d——n,"with these energetic Anglo Saxon expletives he Sacerd, 
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the afternoon. Whether it was that the Carondelet men hed fleeter 
horses or were more skilful players than their St. Louis visitors, 
certain it is that the latter generally returned with emptied pockets. 
Until finally, when a proposition was made to visit Carondelet on a 
Sunday afternoon, the St. Louisan would usually reply—‘A quoi 
sert, c’est un videpoche,’ of what use? it is a pocket emptier. 

And so the nickname of Videpoche became habitual to the Creoles 


“of St. Louis when speaking of Carondelet, and was adopted by the 


Americans who came in at a late period. We all know with what 
facility slang phrases glide into ordinary language, and with what 
fond relish they are perpetuated. 

Such, it appears me, is the true, explanation of the origin of a 
name which has given rise to many fantastic conjectures. It is cer- 
tainly a rational explanation, and it is one which, many years ago, 
was given me by some of the most intelligent ancients, not of Car- 
ondelet only, but also of St. Louis. 

The subject which I have taken in’ hand, Mr. President, is much 
more extensive than I had at first supposed, and will require me to 
range over the state of Missouri, and to speak of names in other lo- 
calities, so that I have found the impossibility of exhausting it in 
one lecture. 

I promise the society, if this paper should be deemed acceptable, 
to continue the subject in other lectures to be delivered before them, 
according as other important and memorable duties may grant me 
time for preparation. 

On motion of Capt. Bent, the thanks of the society were tendered 
to Judge Primm, with the re quest that the subject be continued in 
future lectures. The Judge modestly declined the compliment, 
maintaining that as a member of the society he did but his duty, 
but in spite of the disclaimer the motion was unanimou sly carried 


a a 


ART. XIV.—DEATH OF HON. B. H. SHACKELFORD, OF 
VIRGINIA. 





At a meeting of the bar of Fauquier county, held on Monday, the 
23d day of May, 1870, in respect to the memory of the late B. H. 
Shackelford, Esq., the following preamble and resolution, offered by 
Major Rice W. Payne, were unanimously adopted : 
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We, the members of the Fanquier bar, convened to-day in this 
courthouse, have come to a m ncholy pause im our accust med 
pursuits. Death has suddenly stricken from our midst a valued 
and conspicuous brother, Benjamin Howard Shackelford! And ,in 
accordance with the usages of society and the promptings of friend- 
ship, we are here to pay sad tribute to his memory and presérve 
some memorial of his worth. « 

A bereavement so sudden and unexpected makes it hard to real- 
ize that in this familiar scene of his labors we will see that manly 
form no more, nor hear again that voice of eloquence and power. 
The seperation is so recent, and the thrill of sorrow yet so quick, 
that panegyric seems inappropriate. 

With a mind of elastic strength, ever equipped forthe most ath- 
letic conflicts, he combined a force of character and ardor of tem- 
perament that imparted a warmth, life and vigor to his exertions, 
whether at the bar, in legislative deliberation or popular assem- 
blies, which won for him distinction and a foremost place amongst 
his associates of the bar as well as in public estimation. 

1, Resolved, therefore, That in the death of our lamented friend, 
distinguished alike for his domestic virtues and publie usefulness, 
the State has lost one of her prominent sons, the legal profession 
one of its ablest advocates, and society one of its cherished members. 

2. Resolved that a committee consisting of John M. Forbes, Rice 
W. Payne, V. Brooke and Hugh R. Garden, be appointed to com- 
municate these resolutions to the family of the deceased, with as- 
surance of our deepest sympathy in their sad bereavement and irre- 
parable loss. 

3. Resolved, That we wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty 
days. 

4. Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be published 
in the newspapers of Warrenton, Richmond city, and Fredericks- 
burg. 

5. Resolved, That his Honor Judge Smith be requested to have 
these resolutions entered amongst the minutes, and order the ad- 
journment of his court in respect to the memory of the deceased. 

Jom M. Foxses, Chairman. Huan K. Garpzy, Sec’y. 
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We copy fr the Fredericksburg News the foregoing resolution. 
In doing so we chronicle the loss of one of the first and best men 
of Virginia. A gallant soldier of the confederacy, wounded in the 
cause, his services were transferred to the Legislature. There he 
distinguished himself by a patiiotism and ability which were marked 
by an open and devotion to Virginia, and a contempt for all 
indirection and concealment. He was the advocate of all moral and 
material progress, and was in favor of arming and emancipating 
the slaves, as recommended by General Lee. The speeches on this 
sabject in secret session would if published furnish the highest 
specimens of logic, statesmanship and oratory. Had the direction 
of confederate affairs been in the hands of those who like Capt. 
Howard Shackelford appreciated the revolution in all the ideas and 
interests of the South, occasioned by the war, the result might have 
been different. The loss ofsuch a man, young, tried, trusted and 
able, as he was, will be felt by his native State. With such col- 
leagues as Keiley, McKinney, and an hundred others who have illus- 
trated the honor of Virginia and their own fidelity, the councils of 
Virginia have been invigorated by a class of thinkers and doers, 
that she has scarcely known sinee the Revolution of 1776. “Rome 
has not lost the bread of noble bloods.” [Ep. Review. 


IE EE SE een 
ART. XV.—WASHINGTON COLLEGE, IN VIRGINIA, 


Of which the great and good General Lee is President, has set 
apart twenty-five free scolarships for the education of young men 
for the duties of newspaper editing. The trustees of the College, 
recognizing the press, as well as the pulpit, to be great agencies in 
training the public mind, generously set apari these twenty-five 
scholarships, allowing the printers societies to select one-half of the 
candidates and the editorial the other half. 

Each young man fortunate enough to secure a nomination either 
from the printers or the editors, will save a yearly fee of $100, and 
the only expense he will be put to is his board, which will cost from 
$17 to $25 per month. Five nominations have been made by the 
printers and confirmed by the faculty, leaving twenty scholarships 
yet to be filled. It is designed, by the faculty to establish a printing 


epartment in the College, at which such students as desire it, cap 
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acquire the trade as well as the profession. We consider .this a 
most important necessity, as it is an essential feature in the educa- 
tion of an editor, that he should know the routine of the printing 
office thoroughly. With this printing office in operation, such young 
men as are deserving but poor, can earn sufficient at the case to pay 
for their board and for such other necessities as they may desire. 

Washington College is a national institution. Itis located ina 
state crowned with historic glory, and although she was the focus 
of the rebellion after she joined the Confederate cause, we have no 
hesitation in saying to-day that Virginia is thoroughly loyal to the 
Union and to liberty. Having passed through the fire of misfortune 
—having proved the fatal delusion ofa divided country—she has 
put on the livery of the Great Republic, and her hand will never 
again be raised in violence to divide it. On her sacred soil, midway 
of the mighty communities which have been wnited by friendship 
and by enmity, where can the aspiring mind be better trained to 
honor the land which, being strong enough to resist foreign invasion 
was also to strong to be broken to pieces in the house of its friends, 

We hope the printers and editors in New Orleans will select some 
worthy candidates and send them to Washington College ; and we 
hope they will at the same time provide a snpport for these candi- 
dates worthy of our great city, and our mighty class interests.— 
Louisiana Register. 

The foregoing just eulogy upon the character and purpose of 
General Lee, are copied from the Louisiana Register,.a Republican 
paper which has the magnanimity and wisdom to commend, those 
with whom it differs. It isan example well worthy to be followed 
by our friends as well as by our antagonists. [Ed. Rev. 
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ART. XVIL—INCONGRUITY OF POPULATION NOT DESI- 
RABLE. 


The San Francisco Dispatch says : 

We are glad to observe that a portion of the press in the States 
East take a sensible view of the effects of the proposed Chinese im- 
migration, and are exerting their influence to awaken public senti- 


ment to a proper consideration of the matter. The New York /re- 
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man’s Journa’ takes oold ground against it and ceutions its readers 
against emigrating to any State where Chinese immigration is en- 
couraged. Dez Bow’s Review, certainly the ablest and perhaps the 
most influential publication of its class in the South, also discour- 
aves the insane movement which seems to have taken possession of 
many of the prominent men and journals of that section. In the 


7 


July number appears an able article from the pen of the accom- 
plished editor, Mr. W. M. Burwext, which discusses this coolie la- 
bor question very fully. Speaking to Southerners, Mr. Burweit 
says: 

“We have discarded the African immigration as an impossible so- 
cial element. Let us consider the Asiatic. The Chinaman and the 
East Indian stand next to the African in American estimation. In 


many respects he is far below the African. The African is at least 
utterly ignorant. He is docile to be taught our own impressions. 


He now believes in the Christian system of salvation, and copies 
the ideas aud customs we have taught him. The Asiatic hasa su- 
perstition which be will die rather than surrender. He believes in 
nihilism, or in inhabiting some animal after death. He is utterly 
faithless to any divine or human obligation which we can set up for 
him. Physically he is unequal to the African in his ability to labor 


while he is equally repugnant to all our ideas of a common race. In 
the hour of dan le would be neutral or treacherous. The ob- 
cat than of't) being to strengthen itself by such an union 
7 


r populations as will make it strong and pros- 


vos without the fear of contradiction, that no one can 
iport either Africans or Asiatics for social reasons, 
* * * *x * ‘€ x . 
We look with much more dread upon the importation of incon- 


is races. The future prosperity and freedom of the South con- 

ists in eliminating from its institutions anything which shall distin- 
enish it from other sections. To add to the negro, Chinese and 
East Indians, will perpetuate a sectionalism which must be always fatal 
to our hopes of political justice and equality. To keep in our midst 


@ population whose votes or muskets, may be turned against us by 
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outside influence, will be to sign an indenture of eternal degrada- 
tion.” 

Much of the foregoing is as applicable to us of the Pacific Coast 
as tothe South. The argument against heterogeneity of races is 
particularly so. No Califoraian supposes or desires that the white 
and Chinese races here shaJl assimilate. The latter are an exclusive 
people, with prejudices and superstitions, that are insurmountable. 
The history of missionary labors in China shows that their conver- 
sion to Christianity is simply a hopeless task. The Catholics, it is 
true, have made some progress in a few districts, but Protestant 
efforts have been complete failures. Many of the Missionaries who 
have been in China for years can count their converts on their fin- 
gers’ ends. They are a remarkably exclusive and unapproachable 
people. They regard with suspicion and distrust all advances towards 
them, and are peculiarly bigoted and intolerant. They are Celes- 
tials, Children of the Sun! They adhere with the utmost tenacity to 
an ancient civilization, which in this day of progress can only be 
classed as harbarous. They are credited with being the authors of 
important inventions, and have doubtless mainatined the character- 
istics of a nation longer than any other people in the world, but 
their Government is the simplest on earth—a pure despotism. It 
is said in their favor that their civilization is a thousand years old. 
True it is. They were as wise and civilized a thousand years ago 
as they are to-day, There is no fresh and vigorous thought among 
them. They are no farther advanced to-day than. they were ten 
centuries ago. If they ara not retrogressive, they certainly are not 
progressive. ‘They have stood still from time immemorial. Their 
Government and laws are barbarous. Who desires such a civiliza- 
tion in these modern times? It ismockery to call it civilization. It 
is barbarism. 

These people have been in California for twenty years. What 
progress have they made? They learned from the whites the rude 
elements of mining. They till our fields. They work in kitchens, 
wash our clothes, and a few have acquired an imperfect knowledge 
of the less skilled arts. Beyond this they have not advanced one 
degree. For all practical purposes they might as well have contin- 
ged as beasts of burden in China. How long will it take to bring 
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these people up to civilization, as understood by the Caucasian 
race? When will they be brought within the folds of the Christian 
religion? Never: Joss is their God. They bow their heads as rev- 
erently before stocks and stones as ever, and rigidly adhere to the 


absurdities of their “ancient civilization,” and the senseless and bar- 
barous worship of their ancestors. Practically they have learned 
nothing by contact with the white race in a moral point of view, and 
very little in a material one. The two races though brought into 
contact must ramein distinct. There is no homogeneousness be- 
tween them—no similarity of idees, no sympathetic cooperation, no 
harmony in religions. No two peoples on earth are more dissimi- 
lar tnan the Caucasion and the Mongolian. 

Such a class of population can never be desirable. The language 
of Mr. Burwet. in regard to the South is quite as applicable to Cal- 
ifornia. Its object shou'd ke to strengthen itself by such a union 
and aggregation of other populations as will make it strong and 
prosperous. We do not desire a lerge element in our population 
that in time of trouble would nct be in hearty sympathy with us 
but would stand aloof or perhaps co-operate with our enemies. 

————- 4 One 
ART. XVIL—PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A revolution has been effected in book illustrations by Joseph 
Albert, photographer to the King of Bavaria, that promises 
to supersede wood and steel engravings by cheaper and better 
pictures, printed directly from a photographic negative, in the man- 
ner of lithograph printing. The expense of engraving is thus saved, | 
while in views from nature the illustration preserves all the delicate 
details which the most accomplished artist must fail in reproducing 
with the graving tool. It is almost impossible to estimate the value 
and importance of this discovery, which will render original illustra- 
tions in a book or paper as cheap as the letter press. How many 
obseure subjects which words fail to make plain will be cleared up; 
how inuch circumlocution will be spared by reference to a cut, and 
what an additional charm will be given to geographies and travels, 
when all the remarkable scenes in the world can be brought with 
perfect fidelity before the eye. Twelve presses are at work already 
in Munich, for different publishing houses, and an establishment » 
sbout being started in New York. 





ART. XVITI.—THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. 


BY J. PARKER JORDON. 

It is thought by some musicians that almost every one can attain, at least, a 
moderate degree proficiencyin singing. If this be true—ahd the statement 
seems to agree with common sence—what undeveloped wealth there is among 
every collection of people—Old Dominion of Thursday. 

In this there is a radical, philosophic error. Talent is the especial 


gift of the wise Crravor. Man enjoys these gifts, ju 


t in the propor- 

tion that they are bestowed on him; and as he cannot add one cubit 

to his stature, make one hair white or black, change the skin of the 

Ethiopian or the spots on the leopard, so he has no power to creat 
I I } 


or give to his organic structure a capacity which the germ of hi 
} ’ 


being did not possess in its inception. He may improv 
that which he has, but he cannot educate that which hi 


The slightest observation teaches us that throughout 
and inanimate nature, there are grades of capacity—wifts, distribu 
ted with a fatherly care, to suit the ever varying d nd 
exigencies of a wise creatcr. It is manifest in the bird t 


the plant that weeps, the flower that blooms, 

In the beaver that constructs his dam—the ind 

the economy of the bee, which for ages past, and 

come build with geometrical precision its inimitable cell. 
“Order is Heavens first law.” 

Creation yields a ready obedience, is adjusted and subordinated to 
this first great principle. The zoophite, which connects the animal 
spirit and the vegetable kingdoms—the tallest,that, in the amplitude 
of its sweep surveys worlds that float in illimitable space—feels and 
obeys this divine all pervading, all inspiring impulse. 

Out of this law, this rule of action, there springs, in man, beast and 
tree—in the leaf that trembles, in the worm that crawls, in the child 
that laughs,aptitude, bent or inclination to certain logical conclusions. 
This magnetic tendencies is but the law of its being, the principle of 
its organic existance. Determinate yegults, therefore, necesarily flow 
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from the inexorable logic of its constitutional nature; and fixes as by 
the fiat of fate, the limit ofits individual existence.—Above and 
beyond this principle, there can be no individualized creating,no nor- 
ganic self-action. It is the great law of being, to which everything 
is subordinate. 

We find it alike in the the frail flower, that gently nestles in the 
ineubative bed of artificial warmth; and in the giant oak, that spreads 
its vigorous branches, and woos, with laughing joy, the vitalizing 
oxygen that sustains and supportsit. The flower is nothing buta 
flower, no more nor less, occupying in the vale of humility its place 
according to the law of its being. By this law it exists, and by this 
law it unfolds its tiny petals, drinks the dew of Heaven, and perfames 
the air with the richest orders. But it grows, lives, expands, and 
sends out its grateful benificence in exact ratio to the law of its 
germinal capacity—no less—no more. It is just what God made it 
to be. So, too, the germ of that proud oak, lay enwrapt in dust, 
enshrined in its little casket, awaiting the order of its being. It 


germinates, expands, grows, until, under its umbrageous foliage, the 


€ 4] ! 


cattle of the field seek shelter from the burning rays of a noon days 


+ + 


ion to it 


sun. But it grows in exact propor > its germinal capacity, and 
the Jaw of its surroundings. Without the luxuriance of a fertilizing 
soil, it might have been less; but without its germinal capacity it 
would have been what itis. The one, is providential, the other, the 
inexorable law of its being. 

Organic distinction, too, exists inkind. A pine is a pine—an oak, 
is an oak. The difference isin the organic structures, which no 
artificial appliance can remove. They are both trees, warmed by the 
same sun, grow out of the same earth, breathe the same air, kiss 
alike the dews that feed them; and entertwine their roots with 
brotherly affection. The distinction is germinal, innate, and con- 
trolled by the law of their being. 

Man is not exempt from the penalty of this law. Itis tohima 
bond of fate. Retrace him historically for six thousand years. He 
is now the same human being as he wasthen. The same fratricidal 
strife marks his pathway, as it did when Cain killed Abel, and Zillah 
cried out, in the anguish of a broken heart, 
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in the distinction that 
exist in the skin,in the very hairs which are numbered—in the inex- 
orable law of race. Like begets like, kind begets kind—germ never 
loses its individualized powers. It is stubborn and intolerant—white 
to white, and black to black, color to color. It ramifies, pervades 
every condition of humanity; and can only change by a new creation. 
Micegenation may mix the complexion—the result ofa primeval law, 
but organization is indestructable, and capacity is the direct result of 
organization. 

Capacity, then depending upon the law of our being, it follows 
that a defective organization must necessitate weakness somewhere. 


i 


identical. Effects flow from causes. There is such a thing, says 
Plutarch as CONSTITUTIONAL RELIGION.—There 


If this were so our mental, mora! and physical characters would be 


are men who are born 
with the original principles of Prery, with eo certain temper and 
frame of mind naturally productive of Devotion. This but illustrates 
ourargument. Distinction must existin the nature ofthing. Some 
are born to honor, some to dishonor; some with one talent’ some 
with one talent, and some with another; and many just light enough 
to grope their way through the world, Those shining qualities 
which adorn humanity and brighten on the page of history, but 
illustrate Divinity. This is capacity of the highest order, but, unfor- 
tunately for man, gradation commences just there, and proceeds 
until we reach the blot on nature’s picturéd page. 

The diversity is everywhere—races, kindred, family. The one is 
strong, the other weak—the one lazy, the other industrious. The 
one has energy the other has none. One grasps moral truths with 
jntuitive dower, the other defies the manipulations of 


edarorgue. 
I o”Oo 
Why is\this so? Education 





application says one, makes the dif- 
ference. Let us see, to educate is to draw out. This but begs the 
question; for if there is nothing to draw out, nothing to educate,then 
there can be no education; for you cant educate that which has no 
existence. ‘This would be tocreate. The mind is not a blank piece 
of paper, as Locke and others felicitously reasoned, on which you 
could write what you please; but it is a suscipient entity, the develop- 


ment of whose infant powers depend upon the laws of its creation 
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Man therefore, is not the are of iis own fortune, but fortune 
is the resu! Hl ies that spring up, inde- 
pendent of himself, and ; montal cultivation. Nor 


does application avail ; for ap; orgy, chergyis power, 
power is capacity. Thus we reason in a cit 

The truth is, the sublime graces of mental excellence and moral 
virtues come with us into the world special gifts gently guiding us 
through the labyrinth of life. The capacity for poetry, painting, 
sculpture, music, geometry must be born with us. The pages of 
4 } 


trate these truths, which ramify and permeate every 


condition of life. It is the fiat of fate, from which none are exempt 


history bnt illu 


and it becomes us as such, uncomplainingly, to submit to this wise 
arrangement, spread out upon Nature's brilliant page. But the 
subject grows as we proceed. Our argument, compressed, is closed. 
We are sincere. Wemay be wrong. In the language of honest 
Sir Roger de Coverley, “much may be said on both sides.” 
——_—__¢-4 >> 
ART. XTX.—THE GREAT RIVER RACE. 


The recent contest between the R. E. Lee and the Natchez, run- 





ning a racing trip between the ports of New Orleans and St. Louis 
has attracted such general interest that we have decided to put it a. 
book form, as more easy for preservation for future use and reference. 
We shall therefore condense somewhat the facts from the voluminous 
reports of the press. 

The R. E. Lee is described by the Louisville Courier, Journal, 
and Cincinnati Commercial : : 

The Lee was built in this city and New Albany and is three years older than, 


the Natchez, and has been kept in such thorough repair, that she may be said to be as 


goodas new. She is three hundred feet long by forty-six feet beam, and thirty-six 
feet floor, and nine and a half feet depth of hold. She has eight very large 
boilers, which mal | the steam she wants, notwithstanding the general opin- 


ion is to the contrary. Her cylinders, the largest high pressure ever built in 
the West, are forty inches in diameter without,ten feet stroke, turcing a,water 
wheel of thirty-eight feet in diameter, with sixteen feet nine inches length of 
bucket, twenty-six inches wide. 

The same authority says: 


The Natchez was built at Cincinnati, last year, and is three hundred and seven 
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feet six inches long, by forty-three feet beam, and thirty eight and one half feet floor, 
and'ten feet hold. She has eight high pressure boilers, making all the steam she 
ean possibly work. She is propelled by two high pressure cylinders, thirty-four 
inches diameter by ten feet stroke, and works a water wheel of forty-two feet 
and eleven inches diameter, with fifteen feet seven and a half inches length of 
buckets, which are twenty-six inches wide. 

As a compararative summary the same Journal says: 

Thus it will be seen that the Natchez is seven feet longer than the Lee— 
has three feet less beam, and two and a half more floor. She has five feet eleven 
inches more diameter of wheel than the Lee, with fifteen inches less of bucket, 
which are in both boats the same width. She has the same length of stroke as 


the Lee, with six inches less diameter of cylinder, and carries about the same 
freight. Neither boat carries we believe, any more than their Customhouse 
Measurement, which in the Lee is 1407 tons. The Natchez, it is claimed, carries 
1500 tons, 

These vessels are owned and represented by competing interests, 
but there appears no reason for a contest so expensive, and in some 
respects so dangerous. A fair attention to business would give 
employment to both vessels, since they would command much travel 
and fast freight against any other steamers less swift and staunch 
than themselves. No time that they could put on would compare 
with the speed of the locomotive. The distance by river between 
New Orleans and St. Louis is 1240 miles. At the rate of fifteen 
miles per hour, it has required a time of ninety hours. The direct 
distance between the two cities named is 655 miles, allowing ten per 
cent for Rail Road detour would make the distance 720-60 miles. 

If we put the ordinary time of twenty miles per hour on this Rail 

oad, we shall have a schedule time of thirty six hours. There is 
a difference of 54 hours 54 minutes, in favor of the Rail Road, 
besides the superior safety and convenience of this mode of convey- 
ance, for what then was this contest between these river boats? Not 
for sectionalism, both were Western built, and in the same trade. Not 
against competing routes for there are none parallel contending. For 
the same trade. The race was only made to decide the comparative 
speed of the steamers, as Dexter might have been brought out to 
trot against some rival ambitious of being beaten. In the language 
of the associated press. 


“A bitter, private, personal and business war is being waged 
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between these rival steamboatmen, and as they have staked all on 
issue there is no hope of compromise, or selling the race. Win or 
burst, sink or swim, survive or perish, Blucher or Sunset, Lee against 
Natchez, Leathers against Cannon.” 
DEPARTURE FROM NEW ORLEANS. 
The special correspondent from the St. Louis Republican says : 
THE START. 

The scene at Canal street when thse boats pushed ont was 
exciting beyond description. My hand trembles, writing this 
dispatch from the nervousness it produced. The crowd swayed and 
sweated, straining necks and opening wide their eyes. The pilots 
were aloft some time before the departure. Engineers below con- 
tinued to look after nuts and bolts, and to find new places for oil. 
The hoarse voices of the mates were mellowed somewhat in giving 
orders to the crews. In the furnaces the fires eraeked and rumbled, 
and from the c imney-tops rolled dense volumes of black smoke. 


The wheels dashed and clattered in the water, like the hoofs of 


horses impatient to be off On the hurricane decks paced the anx- 


ious captains, neither of whom could now conceal a spice of that 
excitement that was visible everywhere ashore. There was more 
nervousness shown aboard of the Lee than on the Natchez. The 
taps of the bell that indicated she was about to cut loose were 
followed by swift movements on the part of the negro deck hands. 
The fastenings were quickly unloosed, the pilot spoke through the 
trumpet to the engineer, there was a jingling of bells, the great 
wheels revolved, and at precisely two minutes before 5 o’clock the 
steamer R. E. Lee started on her journey amidst the most deafening 
and prolonged cheering ever heard at this wharf. 

Scarcely was the Lee fairly in the Stream before another shout 
rent the air, and “look!” “look there!” was heard on all sides, and 
every eye was directed to where the Natchez, the movements on 
board which had been quieter, was gliding from her dock, at 5 P. M. 
Now again arose vociferous, tremendous, thunderous plaudits, m 
which it seemed that every voice in the whole vast multitude joined, 
and it was not until some moments that the hurrahing ceased. 
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vatched as lonz 23 the racers could 
be seen, and thon the tarongs on the levee gradually dispersed, and 
formed knots upon the sidewalks and streets to discuss the event of 
the day. 
PASSING BATON ROUGE. 

From the Baton Rouge Advocate of the 1st : 

The Lee and Natchez passed up at 1:19 and 1:28 last night, by 
Baton Rouge time. The greatest excitement ever attending the 
racing boats on the river stirred the hundreds, along the city front, 
from the time the boats turned Conrad's Point, until the boats shot 
past the city. The night being dark and the boats well near up 
to the western bank of the river, the spectators for some time were 
in doubt as to whether it was the Lee or Natchez that passed up 
first. The last boat as she passed was recognized by her model and 
graceful carriage,as the Natchez. Shouts then rent the night air for 
the “Old Robert.” The friends of the Natchez crestfallen, but willing 
to back their admiration, offered additional bets that the Lee would 
not beat “Old Tom Leathers” to Cairo. The Princess’ time to this 
place was beaten by both boats. The run from this place to Natchez 
and intermediate points will be found in our telegraphic report. 
The Lee took the Princess’ horns at Natchez by beating the Natchez 


TWO AND A HALF MINUTES. 
BAYOU SARA. 


The Lee passed Bayon Sara eight minutes ahead which was main- 
tained to Red River. 

PASSING NATCHEZ* 

From the Natchez Democrat : 

Saturday, at 9} o’clock, the crowd commenced to assemble on the 
Bluff, and by 10 the whole population of the city, of all ranks 
conditions, colors, ages and sizes, was ranged from Fort McPherson 
to Fort Rosalie. 

Such a gathering, we have never seen in the Bluff ( lity before, and 
the sight which they had assembled to witness was wort] y of the in- 
terest manifested. For nearly fifteen years—since August, 1855— 
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LVi ma i trom New Orieans 1n 17:11, and the * ms 
were delivered to Capt. Dick Holmes, her agent in this cit; 
Just behind thy was the staunch and fleet steamer New Natchez 
ranging up alongside the wharf-boat in 17 hours and 19 minutes 


from the time she left New Orleans. 
PASSING VICKSBURG. 


From the Vicksbtirg Times. 


As the afternoon wore away the excitement and the interest 


manifested was intense. For two hours before the boats could 
possibly mumenced to gather upon the levee, and 
by the time the tacks of the foremost steamer came in view, 
every boat in as covered with people, and the levee for more 
than a mile, w led with a promiscuous gathering of carriages, 
drays, horsem and pestrians. The galleries of the courthouse 
dome, every window that gave a view of the river, and the tops of 
the houses were full and covered with people, many of them ladies, 
and hundr ls : vere directed down the river. At last the 
word went from yath to mouth, and was caught up in a big, deep 


huzza, “The Lee, t] Lf e.” Two or three lit le piece s of artillery 
on the levee, replied to the firing of the steamer’s gun, and amidst 


nost wild hurrahs of the thousands, the gallant war horse 


‘ 
} 


the al 
came rushing into port. Tugs with coal tows, were in waiting for 
her, and there was little delay. Landing at Carroll, Green & Co.’s 
wharfboat she put off about a dozen passengers took on several 
more, and again, after a delay of about seven minutes, steamed 
away on her journey to the Ohio. 

The noble Natchez, however, was not far behind, and looking up 
toward the hills and housetops we saw the same people cheering 
and waving their handkerchiefs to Capt. Leathers and his gallant 
steamer Natchez—testifying that their confidence in his boat was 
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still strong within them. Tne Natchez also landed, put off several 
passengers, took her coal flats in tow, and departed after a delay of 
about eight minutes. 

It will be seen that the Lee has made the best time ever made to 
this port from Ngw Orleans by one hour and twenty-two minutes. 
And to Natchez she beat the celebrated run of the Princess 19 
minutes, taking the horns which have quietly rested at Natchez for 
a number of years. The horns were on the roof when she passed up. 


RIVAL STEAMERS AT MEMPHIS. 


The R. E. Lee arrived at Memphis on the night of the 2d. at 
11:19 P.M., making the distance from Helena in seven hours and thirty- 
four minutes. Not the fastest time between these points. Tne time 
from New Orleans to Memphis, two days six urs and twelve 
minutes. The best time ever made. Time in landing was eight 
minutes. The Natchez arrived at 12:9 P. M., and left at 12:27 lots 
eighteen minutes in landing and coaling. Difference in departure 

ne hour and nine minutes. 

The Lee was in sight 30 minutes from the time she first appeared 
below the city until she passed from view above, and the Natchez 
40 minutes. Each boat had two coal barges awaiting them in the 
middle of the river, held up in the stream by two tug boats, the 
latter of which cut loose as soon as the barges were made fast. 
Each coal barge contained 500 barrels of coal. The coal merchants 
had loaded the boats exactly alike, and with the same quality of coal 
oneach. Captain John Christy, Chief Engineer of the Natchez of 
sooner days had arrived at Memphis by rail in ailvance, from New 
Orleans, and at. once busied himself about the interests of his favor- 
ite. He had the coal barges carefully pumped ont, and properly 
trimmed, and everything done that could p yssibly be of aid to the 
Natchez. The Natchez was saluted by friends on the wharf with 
& cannon. 

The Lee was greeted here with cannon and a multitude of people 
not only from Cairo, but from St. Louis, Louisville, Evansville, and 
other cities, filled several large steamers, which went several miles 
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below the city to see the prodigies pass. 


July 3—11:55 P. M.—Neither the Lee nor Natchez landed here. 
The Lee arrived opposite Cairo point at 5:59 P. M. (New Orleans 
time), which, according to the Lee’s officers, is exactly three days 
and one hour from New Orleans to Cairo. 
The Natchez at the same spot 7:11 P. M., just one hour and twelve 
minutes behind. 
8T. LOUIS. 


July 4.—The Lee arrived at 11:25. Natchez arrived about six 
o'clock. 

The Lee’s time is three days, eighteen hours and fourteen minutes. 
The Natchez’s net time, deducting all stops and delays, is three days, 
eighteen hours and eight minutes. 

The Natchez was delayed about seven hours. She brought a full 
passenger trip. 

The Lee was met twenty five miles below by an excursion train on 
the Iron mountain Railroad, which kept abreast of her to the city. 

Several steamers also met and escorted her up to the levee. 

The steamboat roofs, house tops,and every available spot for miles 
were packed with people, who hailed the victor with tremendous 
cheers. 

Seventy-five thousand people are computed to have been present. 

Salutes were fired, and immense enthusiasm prevailed. Nothing 
like it was ever known in the history of St. Louis. 

The Lee was delayed by a fog, and the low water between Cairo 
and the city, two hours or more. She ran into the bank once and 
weut over seven and a half feet at the worst bars. 

Capt. Cannon is confident that with a full river she can make the 
trip in twelve hours less time. 

The Natchez was behind at Cairo one hour and forty ~minutes, 
She was caught in the fog below Grand Tower aud seriously delayed. 
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COMPARATIVE SCHEDULES. 


THE LEE'S TIME IN DETAIL. | 

The following is the time made by | 
the Lee to the different landings. | 
| 


FROM NEW ORLEANS TO dD H. M. 
Garroliton...:.......- ~ -0 O 274 
Senate... . 2 ; .0 0 493) 
Harris Hills Ciwén es cae ces code 0 1 4 } 
en CE ee eee 0 1 39 
Gy EL Ga cbcccecnc ccdann 0 3 503) 
Donaldsomnville.............. 0 4 59 
ROOTING. a data en casa cscs 0 7 053) 
DR TOON ook cond docs wets 0 8 25 
Bayou Sara...... 010 26 
pO ee eee 0 12 56 
DUN as vis a csodasseciee us 0 13 56 
I Me itindt du aeuione 015 514 
Henderson Ashley............016 29 
i Sd acre n habbmerghl od 0171! 
Cole | Creek tims anes ad aee ee am 0 19 91 
WRG wos os oe cinco 019 53 
I wa Halbe 00 64 cb0ctpodtabe 0 2045 
TR PONE conde conn ccdeessous 0 2102 
Tis ibn os akin, basa Cae 0 22 06 
REE Ria nos cocbanes ocd 0 22 18 


Head Thrashing Field ..0 22 44 
Half mile below Warrenton....1 00 00 


LOG THE 


NATCHEZ. 


OF 
Subjoined are Capt. Frank ( 


(pilot) memoranda of the time of the 


vayton 8 


Natchez : 


D. H. M, 
H. R. W. Hills 0 1 5 
Red Church ......... ..0 1 404 
Bonnet Carre........... 0 243 
RE TET | te i 
Donaldsonville ............... 0 5 05 
Plaquemine ........... 0 TF 2 
cg SOE aE re 0 10 38 
UN oo ig ee ve 0 1300 
Stamps’s Landing............ 0 1400 
Briar’s plantation ............ 0 16 00 
ON sc Gna wi dc: whdc inane v2 01717 
WEORONEOOL 5 iis sin disc chai ede 0 2010 
PEE EE RD: 0 21 00 
prem GIGI. oi Sees cu bes sc ..0 2214 
NN fy Se ee oad whi 1 00 54 
GPOOIVRED.. 666s caw Cok ce oe 1 11 35 
NON « cs Pom ewe eonceds 11215 
Gaines’ Landing......... ..1 1341 
Napoleon Te ae .1 17 06 
I Br ne. sons «4's 'duwalien 1 20 39 
Brown’s towhead..........4 %..2 0000 
RET? OR ee. SF 2 00 20 
Foot of Burdeau............. 2 200 
MGNNENE chs occcdincescutessee OOS 
Foot of Island 34.............. 2 1200 
Missouri and Arkansas line....2 16 15 
Point Pleasatit. .. 2... ic esics 2 20 08 


J. M. White’s 3 days sign?.....2 





Vicksburg ............-...--.-100 38 
Milliken’s Bend............... 1 237 
yg a Sere 1 349 
Lake Providence. ............. 1 5 47 
Greenville....... sicniisiee diomah eee 11055 
Napoleon..... oF ciccbres saul nant i 16 22 
, 0. 4 Ser 1 16 56 
SE ci b ctiodsans ceases .119 00 
PE is da vie'o0enens neue eae 
4 mile below St. Francis River.2 0000 
DS eee ere 269 
> RS errr 2900 
Foot of Island 28..............213 30 
Tow Head Island 14 ......... 217 23 
Woo Mat .c.k ns vbivavedewsned 219 50 
Dey Bar No. 10... 22.52.25: «.-2 20 37 
Foot of Island 8.............. 2 21 25 
SE, «ovis node adens eeeeee 2 22 25 
DED, «6a ¢<0 060ad60 nea 2 23 31 
RNS ois <'s5 00m s-s ey sega ek OO 
SED, 2 s'0.3 be cea wer i BS 


It will be seen by the above that the 
Robert E. Lee made the best time on 
Record to Natchez, Hard Times, Vicks- } 
burg, Helena, Memphis, 
St. Louis, 


Cairo and 








Ferris Landing...............3 0000 
PRM >. os weg bic vse Cb ebaen 3 214 
Cape Girardeau... . 3 700 
cs hooky seks ste so00 9 4 100 
LOST TIME. H. M. 
TO PEEP Er Ff eee 0 6 
EE MEE as ce vecwnn eevee 012 
Vicksburg - - -------+--- 011 
Millixen’s Bend --------- 0 36 
Memphis - ----------- - 017 
Kinney’s Point - - -------- 6 20 
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THE GREAT 

We append a list of celebrated time 
made from New Orleans to Natchez : 
FROM NEW ORLEANS TO. NATCHEZ. 


Distance 295 miles. 


Steamer. D. H. M. 
May, 1814—Orleans - - - - - 6 6 40 
July, 1814—Comet - - - - + - 5 10 -- 


May, 1815—Enterprise - - - - 4 11 20 
April, 1817—Washington - « -4 -- -- 


Sept. 1817—Shelby - - - - - - 3 20-- 
May, 1819—Paragon - - - - - 3 8 -- 
Nov., 1828—Tecumseh - - -- 3 1 20 
April, 1834—Tuscarora - - - -1 21 -- 
Aug., 1838—Natchez - « - - - 117 -- 
Aug., 1840—Edward Shippen-1 8 -- 


Aug.,1842— Belle of the West-1 18 -- 
Aug., 1844—Old Sultana - - -0 19 45 
Ang., 1851—Magnolia - - - - 0 19 50 
May, 1853—A. L. Shotwell - 0 19 49 
May, 1853—Southern Belle - 020 8 
May, 1853-—-Princess No. 4 - 0 20 26 
May, 1853—Eclipse - - - - - 0 19 47 
Aug., 1855—New Princess - - 0 18 53 


Aug., 1856—New Princess - - 0 17 30 


Eclipse 


June, 1870—Natchez - - - - - 0 17 50 
July, 1870—R. E. Lee - - - - 017 04 
July, 1870—Natchez - --- -017 14 
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FAST TIME stnce 1844. 

From various records on file, we have 
computed the following tabular state- 
ment of fast time by noted boats : 

FROM NEW ORLEANS TO CAIRO, 


DH. M 
J. Mh Witte os ew een § FO 
Eclipse ------------3 8 20 
Shotwell - ------+ -- .» -3 8 00 
Reindeer - - --++«-+--+-- -31118 
Dexter - ----«<+++-+-+s- 3 8 28 
R. E. Lee - - «2 +--+ 22% 3 8 00 


The following is the J. M. White’s 
run in 1844: 


FROM NEW ORLEANS TO 


D. H. M. 

Natchez - + -<« ---us 0 20 40 
Vicksburg -----+--+--- 1 5 65 
Montgomery's Point - - - - - 123 8 
Memphis - - - - - - - - - . « 4'3458 
Cairo - ----+2<«--- oko a 


Be ee eee > 
The Natchez time from New Orleans 
to St. Louis on her recent trip is as fol- 
lows: 
FROM NEW ORLEANS TO 


DH. M 
Natchez ---+....- - -- 017 52 
Vicksburg - --.--..-.-. 0 26 00 
Thresherfield - .--.....-.- 024 4 
Napoleon - -----.---- 11815 
White River- - - - - --- 11930 
Helena - --<«.« «« ~-*=- 3 235 
Memphis ---------- 2 040 
Island No. 10 - «.«+.. - 30000 
Hickman - -~----u«# 8 143 
Cairo - ~---+--+-—. 3 43% 
St. Louis - - - - -—--—-. § 3968 





It will be seen by our table giving the time of the race between 
the Lee and Natchez to Cairo, that the time of the Lee is seven 
hours quicker than the famous run of the. Shotwell of former days, 
and beats the recent time of the Natchez three hours and thirty-four 
minutes. A former run by the Lee was made in three days and ten 
hours. The Natchez beats her own late run by two hours and thirty- 


fcur minutes. 


The run of the Lee from Memphis to Cairo was eighteen hours 


and forty eight minutes. 


less time. 


Three years ago she made the run in 
sixteen hours and thirty six minutes, two hours and twelve minutes 
The river was then at a high stage. 
also made this distance in less than seventeen hours. 


The C. C Hillman, 





- 
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EXCITEMENT AND BETTING, 


The interest taken at New Orleans may be imagined, when it is 
remembered how large a portion of our people are concerned in river 
navigation, and how free such people are back their prefer 
or prejudices, with money, The fact that botb the boats had hosts 


of friends, that the captains were natives of the South, but profes- 
sional rivals, and that a long term ofrivalry had culminated in this 
race will account for the unusual turn out to witness it. 

We copy as follows from the correspondence of the St. Louis 
Democrat : 


PITTED AGAINST EACH OTHER 

For some time past it has been felt by everyone, that if there was 
a craft upon the face of the waters, that coul! at all compete with 
the Lee, that boat was the Natchez; and as her fame increased, it 
has been felt that a trial between the two must eventually come oft, 
but few were expecting it so soon. 

As the announcement of the proposed-run flashed over the wires, 
it thrilled the hearts of the people with uncontrollable excitement. 
The friends of each were wonderfully confident of the success of the 
favorite. Those of the Natchez particularly so, from the great con- 
fidence placed in her by her commander Capt. Leathers, 

On passing Cairo, on her down trip, Capt. Leathers said, pointing 
to the flag-staff erected during the last Presidential campaign, “Men, 
if I get to Cairo behind the Lee, you have my permission to hang 
me to those cross-trees.” 

Later, when news reached Cairo of the progress of the race some 
one suggested that a a rope be made fast to the. cross-tree—not to 
hang the captain by any means, but asa gentle reminder of the 
words he had uttered. 

On his last up the Ohio, Capt. Cannon was Ied to feel that on 
the next trip the Natchez would force him to a trial of speed. 

This was regretted by himself and men for several reasons. 

First—The Lee had made seventeen: successive business trips 
from Louisville to New Orleans, without tarrying long enough at 
any point to allow the Chief Engineer, Mr. Perkins, to repair the 
damages which are unavoidable, and naturally occur in that space 
of time to any boat. 

Second—The stage of water was anything but favorable to the Lee- 
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Feeling the trial inevitable, Mr.Perkins did all he could to prepare 


her maecl a 's ti was £0 limited he did not at all suc- 
hed. Three times had sprung a leak at 
nd of le which, although they did not endanger 
{ the boat a particle, reduced the force of one battery of 
] ‘ lla, 
a her powers Vv ry macverinii \ 


With these drawbacks, the Lee entered upon therace, her officers 
feeling confident that, under any circumstances almost, she would be 
equal to the task presented. 

Each boat had all that money, friendship, and professional skill 
could give. 





MANAGING THE BOATS. 

The Lee during this trip is particularly fortunate in its officers, 
the racing crew including steamboatmen who have been in the 
business for a quarter of a century. If our information is at all cor- 
rect, there is not a man in ch irge of ony de} artment, who is not 
thoroughly conversant with all its details under almost every circum- 


stance. 


’ The Lee had three of the most experienced and skilful pilots on 
; the river, besides seven regular licensed engineers, extra mates, and 
a full compliment of firemen. She also had several old and experi- 
enced steamboat captains, among them Captain Smoker, all of whom 
aided Captain Cannon in every way. There was ample force to 
; look after every interest in every part of the boat. Everything 
had been systematically arranged, and all worked like acharm. To 


her skilful handling a great deal is due. The Lee lost no time in 
landing, having kept her wheels almost in constant motion from 
New Orleans to St Louis. The Lee was scientifi¢ially handled by 
her pilots on the lower and upper rivers. The only inflammable ma- 
terial used in connection with the coal for fuel, was thirty barrels of 
rosin and a barrel of lard oil. 

It is claimed by the friends of the Natchez that the Lee had sent 
the Pargoud on ahead of her from Vicksburg with 100 cords of wood 
which was transferred under way, without loss of time, as the speed 
of the Pargoud is only second to that of the Lee and Natchez. 

t is claimed that the Natchez used no inflammable material, such 
as pine knots, si le-meats, rosin or oils. The breaking of the valve 
of her supply pipe is said to have greatly retarded her speed be- 
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tween Vicksburg and Greenville, for a distance of 100 miles. The 
general opinion prevails that the Natchez was not near so skilfully 
managed as the Lee, and it is clear that she was not in as good trim 
for a race. 

The Natchez was governed by equally zealous friends. Both boats 
were met at every point on the river by the most complete prepara- 
tions, and every department on board was strengthened by relays of 
energetic and experienced men, ready to supply any deficiency which 
might have arisen. We should infer from the reports that the ar- 
rangements of the Lee were the most effective, as she lost less time 
at the landings and coaled with incredible rapidity. It was one of 
the races so close that it might at any time have been lost by bad 
riding. 

The betting was everywhere heavy. In new Orleans there is es- 
timated to have been depending several hundred thousand dollars. 

In Memphis it is said : 

So great was the interest taken, that during a portion of the day 
business was nearly suspended. Betting opened last night rather 
quiet. This morning, when the news was received, the Lee gained 
backers. The friends of that boat grew more bold, and in several 
instances offered small odds, which were quickly taken by the 
Natchez backers’ friends, each boat being about equally divided. 

To-night betting is very heavy. It is believed that from thirty to 
forty thousand dollars, are now up in this city on the race. 

Both boats have made arrangements here to coal without stop- 
ping. 

LOUISVILLE. 
here is great excitement in the Western country over the race 
between the steamers Lee and Natchez, from New Orleans. Several 
hundred thousand dollars are staked on the result in this city alone. 
IN CINCINNATI. 

Over two hundred thousand dollars have been staked here 
to-day on the result of the race between the Lee and the Natchez. 
Such excitement has never been seen here on any like occasion. 

ST. LOUIS. 


The interest in this raceincreases. The Lee, it is understood, will 
come through to this port, in the attempt to beat the time of the 
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Natchez to the “head of the hollow.” Pilot Enoch King is engaged 

to go down to Cairo to bring the Lee up from there. James Homan 

I rtmer. It is not probable that either boat 

best time from Cairo to this port, as they 

to di the stern from six feet eight inches, to seven feet 

light. Jiowever, the channel at Liberty Island, the worst place, 

where there was only seven feet four inches of water, is reported 

deepening at a rapid rate. The steamer Bismarck will leave this 

port on Monday morning, intending to go as far as Kennett’s Castle, 
with excursionists to meet the racing boats. 

The St. Louis Dispatch says : 

It isrumored that the owners of the Robert Lee have won $90,000 
dollars. Fully $100,000 have changed hands in this city alone, 
while throughout the country, the amount dependent upon the race 
must have been millions. 

CINCINNATI AND LOUISVILLE AS BOAT BUILDERS. 
Cinvinnati Owns Up. 

We copy as follows from the Cincinnati Gazette of the 4th : 

The three days agony is over. We are glad of it. There can be 
no doubt as to which is the fleetest steamer on the Mississippi. The 
Robert E. Lee need not make another run until a steamboat is built 
in the future that, upon trial, will excel her in speed. Cincinnati 
may be proud of the Natchez for her beautiful model. Her machin- 
ery is also good, else she would not have made the run she did— 
sometimes even gaining on‘the Lee. “Generalship” and many other 
things may have had their influence on the race, but the solid facts 
stares us in the face that the Lee has beaten the Natchez. The 
reason of this, to plain, common-sense people, is apparent, namely : 
The Lee is the fastest boat. The Natchez was built expressly to 
beat the Lee. The question heretofore has been, “Will the Lee 
beat?” The only question now is, “Has she done it?” We think 
she has, and fairly, too. The thirty-four inch cylinders could not 
cope with the forty-inch cylinders. Cincinnati must build another 
boat and try the large cylinders. 

CINCINNATI AND THE BUAT RACE—WHAT LOUISVILLE HAS TO SAY. 


We copy as follows from the Louisville Courier-Journal of the 6th: 
Twice, during “a brief sojourn in this vale of tears,” have we been 
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mightily strengthened and edified by he testimony of pious men 


who have yielded to temptation and entered into sinful contests with 
the wicked. A zealous Baptist, Au tr ned to be also a very 
zealous Whig, sold his fine saddle-horse for $100, payable when Gen- 





eral Seott should be elected President of the United States. The 
fortunate purchaser, after the election, named his horse John Bap- 


tist, and indulged in some other worldly jocularity which filled the 
bosom of the Church with grief. The offending brother was con- 
demned to profess pal and promise amendment in open 
meeting. He arose accordingly and declared meekly that the con- 
demnation of his brethren was even milder than that with which 
his own conscious bad visited his sin, and then, with tearful eyes 
and broken voice, he declared that he would pray unceasingly that 
he might never again be weak enough to sell a horse on such condi- 
tions! It was, perhaps, possiblo to find a dry eye or se among the 
auditors, but not one man who doubted the sincerity of the broth- 
er’s remarks. 

This incident was very bracing to the moral sense of the public, 
but not more so than the present tone of our Cincinnati neighbors 
respecting the immorality and the frightful risks of steamboat 
racing. Tneir mechanical skill has been long enlisted in the effort 4 
to build something in the steamboat line that could run like a Lou- 
isville boat. The Natchez was built especially to match herself 
against the px erless Lee. While the latter was avoiding a contest 
and the former was straining her Cincinnati machinery in races 
against time, our ambitious neighbors r ‘warded her with pride and 
hope, and cheered her on with puffs as loud and frequent as those ; 
of her own pipes. At that time they doubtless act d upon the well 
known fact, which is attested in a thousand official records, that no 
steamer which ever blew up was raciag at the time of the accident. 
Steamboats, have thus far been very particular to burn up and blow , 
up only when they were not racing. The Cincinnati papers would 
have come out heavy on this striking fact if the Natchez had beaten 
the Lee, and, perhaps. they would even have demanded a navigation 
act requiring steamers to - eternally running races in order that 
the additional care and watzhfulness required in such cases might be 
made the means of saving human life. But since the event has 


shown how easily the handiwork of the cities around the Pulls can 
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outstrip the best efforts of Cincinnati, the latter is sorry that such 
sinful contests should occur,and her papers teem with elevated homi- 
lies on the disregard of human life which is supposed to enter into 
all such affairs. The moral revulsion has been extended to the 
Cincinnati gamblers who staked their money and misplaced confi- 
dence on their city’s boat. They are sorry that they have 
countenanced such imwnoral practices, and, to discourage them in 
the future, they take advantage of the fact that they bet on the Lee’s 
not landing at Cairo before the Natchez, and refuse to pay because 
the Lee did not touch the wharf, but transferred her passengers at 
Cairo and passed on hours before her competitor came in sight. 

If these touching exhibitions of Cincinnati feeling do not shame 
the emulous pride of the river sailor’s heart and cause him to for- 
swear racing forever ; if tpey do not soften the safety plug in every 
Western boiler and put an end to all dreadful explosions, there is no 
virtue in high-pressure morality. 

THE MORAL. 


We deduce from the circumstances of this race, a very encourag- 
ing view for the future Commerce of the United States. 

Ist. The restoration of the carrying trade. We have looked with 
much composure to all the Boston bosh about the American Ship- 
ping having been ruined by the Confedzrate Cruisers. Itis well 
known that if a vessel perish by storm or other violence, another is in- 
stantly put upon the stocks to supply its piace. Neither the seizure of 
American ships by order of the French Consul, nor the destruction 
of American shipping,during the war of 1812—14, affected materially 
the progress of our sh’pping. Boston does not appear to compre- 
hend that shipping depends wholly on freights, The Home Carrying 
trade was an immense advantage to the American ship owners. If 
any one will take ths trouble to compare the growth of tonnage, 
with the growth of cotton in bales, a singular coincidence will be 
observed, both increased to the date of the war, both have dimin- 
ished in about the same ratio since. The British tonnage has gone 
ahead of the American since before the war, until it is nearly double 
ours. Tae American cotton States supplied, before the war, 5ths 
of the Brithish consumption, and the Asiatic crop supplied ths. 
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These proportions are nearly reversed. The English shipping hag 
had to carry the Rail for 5,000 miles of Road, and bring back the 
Indian cotton. This with the manufactures shipped in payment 
for the cotton, will account for the changes. Besides this, more 
of the American cotton is spun at home, and more is carried in-board 
by Rail and River, thus affecting the American coast-wise trade. 
Boston will find the restoration in the increased crops of the South 
and this will be greatly promoted by using her influence for the 
restoration of the hazmonies of race in the South. 

2nd. The change in the build, motive power and material of 
shipping. It will be in vain to protect the ship carpenters of Maine 
by drawbacks on imported ship materials, or the ship owners of New 
York by authorizing the purchase and importation of ships duty 
free. Commerce will tolerate no more wooden ships, and scarcely 
sail ships. Steam and iron will furnish the future motive power, and 
material of American shipping. 

Maine cannot furnish food, fuel, nor iron, these are the products 
of the great West, They will be combined in the vallies of the Ohio, 
and Mississippi river, from whence flow out the great exportable 
weights of American produce. The carrying trade of the United 
States will be conducted in vessels i 
ville, St. Louis, and perl aps, at New Orleans, and other ship yards. 
Why should not this be so? Ships will be built of wood and iron, 
*vith food and fuel. These all coexist in the West, will it not be 
easier to bring the skilled labor of the East, or of Europe, to these 
materials of construction, than to move the materials to tne workmen? 
Again our object in‘copying this steamboat race is to show that as 


¢ 


fine lines of model, as great st 


rength of stracture, as perfect | 
tions of engine and machinery can be put up at Cincinnati and 
Louisville as any where else in the world. Where then are the 


obstacles to the organization ot the steam mercantile mari 


ine in the 
Mississippi and Ohio shipyards? There is but one. The govern- 
ment will not lemand for the West free or reciprocal trade with 
Spanish America. That inevitable result secured, the motive for 
the construction of this great interest will be complete. We have 


shown that the ability already exists. 
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circumstance which we draw from the 

Olvm nes of the Lee and Natchez. Both of these comman- 
dx | ,t ‘s, are men of Southern Anglo Saxon origen. 
Both self made, and le by the river navigation which they have 
followed from their youth. They have known the Mississippiwhen 
it had its 1200 boats and its 300,000 floating population and 
its two or i hundred millions of commerce. Now let any one 
examine the t] men, in having rival boats constructed 
each according to his own ideas of what the trade required. Then 
let the ol viion ied to the manacement of theboats. The 
wheels of the L ly stopped. She took off hercoal barges in one 
minute. Her « t, the Pargoud was lying in the stream and 
accompanied her, ron without abatement of speed 100 cords of 
wood. Cant. ( isty preceded the Natchez, had her coal barges 


1; mT } 4 


pumped ind readiness. Tug boats held the coal barges of 


] +4 


each boat in th ‘cam, and cut them loose, as the racers took them 


sn tow. ld tl have been better seamanship on a Boston or 
Baltimore Clipper? Then here are the elements of a 
SOUTHERN COMMERCE. 


7 


These qualities of skillin building and manufacturing ships can 
just as well be carried to sea, Make it to the interest of Southern 
men to follow tl .,and adequate ability and energy will be found. ° 

It mu ‘ed that navigation by steam,does not require 
the same time a ining as navigation by sail vessels. Young 
men can be recrui ny where within the South who will soon pre- 
pare themselv ‘ maritime service. Our Universities and schools 
should teach practical navigation, and each State should encourage 
the trainu: 

The glorification over the boat race culminated in a great recep- 
tion of both Captains at the St. Louis Exchange, and in a banquet 
given to the victor. These proceedings will show that. Navigation 
is one of the n resp ble callings amongst us. If any especial 
evidence be required of the honored character of the maritime pro- 
fession, we triumphantly cite the following : 

AT THE ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE. 


Captain Cannon remained most of the time up stairs in the balco- 
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ny, observing the busy scene below. He is a quiet, unassuming, gen- 
tleman, polite to all sround him, and wearing his honors with the 
most unaffected modesty. He was accompanied by a dauzhter of 
General R. E. Lee, Miss Mary Custis Lee, who has been ona visit 
to this city for some short time, and who is at present the guest of 
Mr. Isaac Keim, No. 2648 Locust street. Miss Lee was plainly and 
tastefully dressed, and from her elevated position had a full oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the scene on the floor below, in which she 
seemed greatly interested. 

As Miss Lee leaned upon Captain Cannon’s arm and turned to 
descend the steps, she was handed an excellent stereoscopic view «f 
the steamer R. E. Lee, as she appeared when under full speed in the 
late race. She accented the picture with thanks, brt:declined the 
stereoscope. 

[This little trait of Miss Lee in making a distinction between a 
compliment and a gift, was very well worthy of her father. | 

With all these materials, why should not the South have a Mer- 
cantile Steam Marine ? 





UNITED STATES SLOOP OF WAR TUSCARORA. 


We close these comments with an interesting description of a 
modern War Steamer copied from the New Orleans Republican. It 
will be read with interest and instruction. We especially request 
our young men to read the character given of the modern Seamen, 
as an evidence that they may adopt that profession without demor- 
alization or derogation of character : 

The sloop of war Tuscarora, was built at Philadelphia in the year 
1862. The building only occupied ninety days. She was fitted 
out principally to cruise in search of the Alabama, and is (as sailors 
talk,) sister tothe Kearsarge, famous for sinking the Confederate 
vessel near the coast of France. The Tuscarora was two hundred 
and seven feet in length over all, has thirty-two feet breadth of beam 
(greatest spread;) her main mast is one hundred and six feet from 
deck to truck. She has an engine of six hundrei horse power, and 
using fifteen tons of coal per day, makes about seven knots an hour. 
When equipped fora cruise she carries two hundred tons of coal. 
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a, except in cases of emergency, she uses sail instead of stean 
#8 now been in commission (for her last cruise) two years and 
She was fitted out near San Francisco. and aiter 
a year in the Paciffe, at length made her way io the waters 
of the Gulf. 

Before describing the vessel further, it will be better to say that 
a sloop-of-war like the Tuscarora has two decks, the spar (or upper) 
deck and the berth (or lower) deck, which latter is divided into 
ward-room, steerage, men’s quarters, and galley. 

The ward-room and steerage communicate with each other, but 
are entirely separated from the men’s quarters and galley in the 
forward part of the berth deck; each division having its own means 
of access to the spar deck above. 

For the benefit of those not acquainted with naval nomenclature: 
we may say that the term wen ye, applied to one of the above 
described compartments, has not the least in the world to do with 
the steering or direction of the vessel. The etymology of term 
appears to be completely ro nor -_ we ever met with a nautical 
man who could tell why this particular portion ofa ship is called 
the steerage. 

Below the berth deck is the hold, containing the engine room 
(which for obvious reosonsis always nnder the water-line), provision 
rooms, shot and shell rooms, coal biiiere. magazine, marine store 
room, paint room, receptacles for stowing the huge anchor chains, 
and various purposes; for on shipboard not an inch of room is wasted | 
There is also on board an apparatus for distilling fresh water from 
sea water, so that the necessity to burden the ship with a heavy 
freight of water as in old times is mainly obviated. 

We made somewhat minute inquiries respecting the personal of 
the crew, their manners and habits, and were agreeably surprised 
to find that “Jack” has kept full step with the march of improvement 
goinz on around him, and that the mar-of-war’s men of the present 
day (atleast in the American navy) is no more like the tar of whom 
Smollet wrote, than the Sharp’s carbine is like the patch ck fuse of 
generations ago. 

Two things have, no doubt, mnch contributed fo the improvement 
of the sailor, abolishment of the whisky ration, and of corporal 
punishmen 


ee 
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The refining influence of sobricty can not be disputed, and so 


sailors seem to have had r u , little by little, to a class of occu- 
pations, and amusements of a better sort than formerly. They take 
every opportunity to read the journals of the day, they indulge 
in literature. Some of them read works of a grave cast, requiring 


thought, but generally they content themselves with light literature. 
From six until nine o’clock in the evening, those who are not on 
watch indulge, with few exceptions, in si e and dancing. 

The object of test interest on board a sloop of war is 
undoubtedly the r or upper deck, for there are placed * what 


. i ? 


especially gives the ship its distinctive character as a war vessel, 
the great guns. The armament ofa man-of-war has, since the last 
generation undergone a total change. A vessel of the size of the 
Tuscarora (1000 tons) would in the war of 1812, have carried at 
least twenty guns (cannon) of different sizes. Now such a vessel 
carries not more than ten, but these are of great size and some of 
them of monstrous dimensions. Without pretending to any know- 
ledge of gunnery, we think it is not hazarding much to say that one 
shot from the largest gun of the Tuscarora would probably tell as 
effectively as a broadside of the guns formerly used in a vessel of 
her rating. 

The battery of the Tuscarora consists of one smooth bore eleven- 
inch pivot gun, carrying a solid shot of 166 pounds or a shell of 127 
pounds, effective at a distance of over two miles; one rifled pivot 
gun, the shot for which weighs eighty pounds, and the shell seventy 


pourds; two rifled pivot guns, the shot of which weighs thirty pounds, 


and the shell twenty-eight pounds. There are also six eight-inch 
L - “ger pea 88 : 
Parrot guns,, three on each side, of eight-inch bore, carrying a 


sixty-eight ponnd ball, effective at the distance of a mile and a half. 
The machinery and the whole arrangements for working these guns 
is as complete as science can make them. The pivot guus are so 
arranged that they may be brought to bear at any angles necessary 


rm 


i The ship also contains &@ proper 


for the contingencies of warfare. 
complement of small arms, Sharp’s carbine, Colt’s six-chamber 
revolver, and muskets with bayonets for the marines. Besides the 
arms above enumerated, there is also the boarding pike and cutlass 
of past generations. These last will, in all probability, never more 
be used except in boat. 
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We have, previously, stated the complement of men to be one 
m that the ship should 


not have a crew t yuld reckon up in round numbers; but the 


t th 
men are assi l to the ship, so many for every gun, th larger guns 
requiring of course a greater number of men than smaller ones. 

In addition to the seaman aboard, the ship has a company of 
marines, twenty-four in number, who are drilled in infantry tactics, 


but are also trained to working the great gun 


Tne marines do 


1: 4 : 7 ee eee, + ° 
duty as polce « { the sh Pp, @na are invariaoly detail d as sentries, 


During the past few years, besides creating the rank of admiral] 
in the navy, several changes have been made in regard to officering 


a ship of war. The introduction of steam necessitated an additional 
and different class of officers than before. Besides this, there has 
been a grade introduced between the rank of lieutenant and 
midshipman—that of ensign; and a grade between that of lieutenant 
4 


and commander that of lieuté nant commander. 


The duties of officers are, we believe, not much changed, however 
If we are not mistaken, the post of executive officer (tantamonnt to 
first lieutenant), must be filled by a lieutenant commander. Since 
the establishm« f the national naval school at Annapolis, in 1845, 


to spend four years at the school before 


entering the navy. Once appointed, he ris¢ 8 from gerade to grade 


a midshipman is require 
Each officer takes his turn in carrying on the duty of the ship. 
<<>> >+—_____— 


ART. XX.—AGRICULTURAL. 


TOBACCO CULTURE. 


The Richmond Whig gives some interesting statistics concerning 
the production of tobacco in the United States, from which it appears 
that in 1850, the amount of tobacco raised in all the States and 
Territories was eight pounds to each inhabitant, and in 1860 about 
fourteen pounds. The amount raised in the New England States in 

] 
1850, , was 1,405,920 pounds; in 1860, 9,256,445 pounds. Con- 


necticut rose from 1,266,924 pounds in 1860 to 6,000,133 pounds ; 


Massachusetts from 138,246 poundsin 1850 to 3,233,198 pounds in 
1860, The amount raised in the Middle States in 1850 was 22,411,- 
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147 pow ; im 1860, 47,551,517 pounds. New York increased her 
i ion “rom 83,109 pounds in 1850 to 5,764,582 pounds in 1860. 
Pennsyl.aria inereased from 912,651 pounds in 1856 to 3,181,586 





pounds in 1800. The increasein Maryland was 21,470,497 pounds 
to 38,410,965 pounds. The amount raised in Se ae States in 
1850 was 90,961,429 pounds; in 1860, 203,642,093. Of these two hun- 
dred and three anda half million pounds endl in the Southern 
States in 1860; Virginie, Tennessee and North Carolina raised two 
hundred millions. The amount raised in the Western States in 1850 
was 84,963,997 pounds; in 1860, 173,758,788 pounds. Next to 
Kentucky, Olio and Missouri are the greatest tobacco growing States 
in the West. The amount raised in the Pacific States in 1850 was 
9,862 pounds ; in 1860, 10, 609 pounds. The production of tobacco 
in Kentucky and in the Southern States was most seriously affected 
by the war. rae it is being rapidly stimulated of late, and it will 
not be long before the tobacco States of the South will resume their 
supremacy. Virginia surpasses all other States in the quality of her 
tobacco, andthe best brands of chewing and smoking tobacco are 


made there. The principal variety of tobacco grown in the Northern : 





States is the Connecticut seed leaf. It isordinarily grown for cigar 





wrappers. For smoking or chewing it is an inferior variety. In fact, 
it seems impossible to grow a good quality of chewing tobacco in the 
Northern States. To show the value tothe Government of the 
Virginia tobacco crop, we may here refer to what has before been 


iets ET 


broucht to the notice of our readers, that the collection of tax on 
tobacco in that State for the seven months ending epee 30, 
ore { 


was $2,194,353.98, against $225,614.16 for the same period of last 
vyear—the increase hie year being $1,968,739.38. 





or. 


ART. XXL—THE NEW ORLEANS MARKET REPORT. 
guLy, 1870. 


Corroy.—There has been a moderate but steady decline in prices, 
the reestablishment of regular production, the introduction of 
improved implements, and the use of tertilzers, has promoted an 
increased product. Under these circumstances, the introduction cf 
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more labor, from Asia has the same effect with a prosperous reason 
or other large increase of crop. The North and Europe openly 
claim this importation of labor, as a means of reducing the cost of 
cotton, of course nothing & newspaper could say will aftect this 
emmigration but it must hasten the regular decline in the price of 
cotton ever since the war. It in effect cooperates with, and increases 
the Coolie productions of cotton in India. For it but transfers labor 
from Asia to America, from their cotton fields to ours. 

We have always thought that Mammon, or Plutus, should rather 
have been drawn asa blind Divinity than Justice. The singular 
stupidity with which men in pursuit of interests sometimes crush im 
their grasp, that which they desire,is often obvious. The importation 
of Chinese in the South, revives and perpetuates, our dependence on 
other sections. It substitutes for intelligent white soldiers,and voters, 


1 


creatures that have no christian virtue and no social use. It tends 
to the daily degradation of labor, and the decline of prices. In 
ten years with these Asiatic importations, cotton will be down to ten 
cents. It will require two bales and two aeres, to make the 
same money in 1880, as in 1870. We shall have labored to increase 
our own labor, and diminish our own compensation. We shall 
have perhaps a million of Chinese to infest, and enslave, the South, 
and to repel all christian immigration, that is exactly what the 
consumer of cotton wishes, cheap cotton, and a dependent South. 
If we had the wisdom to establish mills for spinning and printing 
cotton, we might still retain our revenues, of this however we see 
little present prospect. 
A PLANTERS BUREAU, 

among other means of depressing the price of cotton, may be stated, 
the preparation of market statements in the interest of the consumer. 
In Liverpool, Boston, and at Washington city, the statistics of the 
growing crop is manipulated in the interest of the consumer. We 
have some time since prepared a Report to the Chamber of Commerce 
of New Orleans, proposing the establishment of a Bureau of the 
growing crop. Ist. To lay oft the Cotton regions into Districts and 
Sub-districts. 2nd. To employ agents in each district. 3d. To 
organize in New Orleans a Bureau which should review, compile and 
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publish reports from the districts, during the erowth of +4] 

These reports should be based on the stand wth, culture, th, 

seasons, the labor, the appearance of worm, drowth, or frost. 
ese materials the weekly Bulletin of the N Orleans factor + 
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NOTICES OF THE REVIEW. 


We have postponed publication of 
such notices as 
have pleased to extend us until su ficient 
time should have eiapsed to test the ac- 
eeptance of the Review by the southera 
press and people. 


our contemporaries 


Dz Bow’s Revirw.—The February 
number of this excellent Southern pe- 
riodical comes to us with its usual 
amount of interesting matter. We 
have occasion to dissent in some degree 
from ihe views of some of the ediiors 
on the absoibing qvesiion of Jabor in 
the Sovth, as enriciaied in the article 
on ‘Slavery in the Antilles,” yet the ar- 
ticle is deeply iateresiing and woitby 
of the serious consideration of the peo- 
ple of the South. 
most ably conducted journals of the 
eountry, and deserves the patronage of 
the Southern people, to whose interest 
it is devoted. 


prospectus which we keep in our col- 


We call atiention to the 


umns as standing maiter.— Zxchavige. 


March and 
It contaias an 


DeBow’s Review for 
April is on our table. 
interesting array of subjects, and they 
are well treated.—Jndex, Gonzales, Tex. 


The N. A. and U. S. Gazette, after an 
extended review of the contents adds: 
The miscellany is practical and vari- 


ous. Altogether the Review is im- 


proving in every respect, and leaying | 


its old rebel spirit out of sight. 


EDITORIAL. 


This is one of the}’ 








De Bow's Montrary Revrrw.—This 
review is the official organ of the indus- 
tvialand commercial iaieresis of the 


Sonthern and South-wesiern Sates, 
and is the Jargest ci:culaied pe.iodical 
in the South and West, 


lished in 1846, aud for more than twenty 


It was ‘esiab- 


years it has beem the recognized au- 
thoiity on all matiers of which it treats. 
Its edilovial manavement has always 
been of the highest standard. For a 
long number of years our tiiend, Mr. 
W. M. Burwell, bas been intimately 
since the death 


of the Messrs. De Bow, a few yeas ago, 


| 
ana 


connected wiih it, 


has had the entire edilovial charce of it. 


His long experience and untiring Jabors 


emivenily fit him to conduct such a 
journal, and we do not see how any 
thinking business man, North or South, 


can afford to do without it.—American 
Grocer, N. ¥. 
Copied and endorsed by Philadelphia 


Trade Journal. 


Dz Bow's Revrew, which is so ably 
edited by Wm. M. Bnrwell, comes to 
us greaily improved in appearance, and 
we notice mnusual care in its articles, 
from the pen of its edifor and talented 


correspondents.— Texas Pape . 
DeLow’s Review for October, con- 
tains a series of interesting ariicles of 


varied literary character. In commer- 


| cial and agricultural sta‘istics, DeBow 


is ever able and instructive.—Southera 
Exchange: 
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Dz Bow’s Review.—We have so often 
noticed this popular, industrial and 
commercial magazine, and, indeeed, it 
is so well known and so highly appre- 
eiated by all classes of readers, that we 
do not deem it necessary to make an 
extended notice of it at present. The 
editor, Wirx1am M. Burwent, isa Vir- 
ginian of the old stock. He is 
universally known throughout the 
State. He is not only a scholar, a 
speaker and a polished and forcible 
writer, but is, perhaps, the most thor- 
ough statistician in the South, and ad- 
mirably fitted to conduct such a maga- 
zine.— Richmond Whig, June 7. 


De Bow’s Revisw.—The Review is 
now published iu New Ovleans and is 
under the editorial management of Mr. 
Wm. Burwell, Esq., formerly of tuis 
State. It is needless to say that the 
high reputation the Review held be- 
fore the war is fuily sustained and 
that it is especially worthy of Southern 
patronage:—Fredericksburg, Va., News. 

De Bow’s Monyrety Review for April 
and May, 1870, is out with a table of 
contents much more interesting than 
usual. The edijorial ariictes ave wiit- 
ten with such force as Mr. Burwell ouly 
ean express. His ideas are always or- 
iginal, and he invariably presents some- 
thing novel and refreshing.— NW. 0. Re- 
publican. 


De Bow’s Review, with its many 
good things, is on our table. It is now 
so long since this sterling periodical 


needed praise from its e mtemporaries, 


that we think it rather presuming to 
say anything more in its favor.—Juir- 


field Ledger, Texas. 
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Dz Bow’s Review for April-May is 
welcomed to our table. We have scan- 
ned its contents, and find them rich 
and varied. Mr. John Henry Brown, 
contributes en artical upon the Tuxpan 
valley, and the Amevican settlement 
therein, whieh we have read with much 
interest. The present editor, Wm. M. 
Burwell, is a man of extensive informa- 
tion, @ ripe scholar, a forcible writer, 
fall of enthusiasm for the regeneration 
of the South, and fully able to keep the 
Review up to the high standard it had 
reached under the management of Mr. 
DeBow. It is printed in New Orleans, 
—Feliciana Ledger. 

Dz Bow’s Rxevrew.—We are in re- 
ceipt of the February number of this 
valuable magazine. Its commercial ar- 
ticles, and statistics are reliable and val- 
uable, and especially interesting just 
now to the South.— Exchange. 

Anon we find Da Bow’s Review, that 
stern, unflinching fiiend of Southern 
interests, andably edited by Hon. Wm. 
Burwell. Under the management of 
that genileman, the Review is as flour- 
ishing and interesting as at any period 
of its existence. Published in New Or- 
leans. —Suger Planter. 

The Philadelphia American and Ga- 
zette at the close of a long resume of 
the contents of the October 1869 num- 
ber says: The number is one of the 
best that has been published and is, as 
it should be, chiefly devoted to indus- 
trial questions. 

DsBow’'s Review. —This Magazine for 
May and June, is unusually interesting. 
W. M. Burwell editor and proprietor, 120 
Common $t., New Orleans.—Richmond 
Whig. 
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Circulating Southern and Western Business D-rectory- 
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This Publication goes to more Svuuthern and Western 


Tobacco, 


Cotton and Sugar Planters and Business Men than 
any other paper issued. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


Single Copy, $5 00 per annum in advance. 


TERMS 


Five copies to one address, $20 00 


OF ADVERTISING: 


One page, other than cover, $150 per annum, and in proportion for time and space. 
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